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Sreyn.—O Kruger, you said that this figger 
Would melt if we both pulled a trigger ; 
We've pulled, and we're sold, 
For behold—ah, behold— 
It grows bigger, and bigger, and bigger ! 
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INTELLIGENT ForEIGNER. ‘‘ Chamberlain’s war is still 
hanging about, I notice!” 

J. B. ‘Chamberlain — Chamberlain —Chamberlain? 
Lemme see. Oh, yes; of course he did use to have 
something to do with it. But that was when we were in 
the hole.”’ 


Tue publication of Lord Roberts’s strictures on the 
action of the Generals in the Spion Kop affair is welcome 
as an earnest of open dealing with notorious defects and 
disregard of any consideration but the true well-being of 
the army. It is, however, difficult to understand why the 
Government allowed six weeks to pass after the receipt of 
these strictures before making them public. If publication 
were called for, as the circumstances seem to show, then 
it should have been immediate, and been followed by its 
natural result, the recall of the inculpated Generals. To 
Openly censure a General engaged in active operations 
and so lower him in the eyes of his men, while still leaving 
him in command, seems sheer folly. The country knows 
that the time of publicity does not rest with Lord Roberts, 
and in view of the inopportuneness of the Government 
action they are left with an uneasy feeling that other 
strictures on other Generals may have been suppressed for 
reasons they cannot appreciate. They ask why Lord 
Methuen, lately the commander of the flower of the army, 
is sent wandering in the wastes with an insignificant force 
On a mission of no apparent importance. Was no censure 
appended to Lord Methuen’s despatch on the Magers- 
fontein business? Does Lord Roberts, renowned for his 
care of the common soldier, condone a method of warfare 
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which consists of hurling bodies of high-spirited men at 
impregnable intrenchments? There is a feeling abroad 
that all is not yet told ; and it were well both for public 
satisfaction and the morale of the army that nothing 
should be suppressed. 


HIS PRETTY WAY 


French military and naval authorities... kuow that 
though they may make a stand elsewhere, their only chance.of 
success is by a sudden raid on London. Towards the planning 
of such a raid they have naturally and properly devoted their 
careful attention —W. T. STEAD, in the “ Daily Mail.” 


STEAD, of thy brother Boer, 

Thou tellest us no more; 

The wealth of Carnegie 

No longer moveth thee. 

Thou say’st: ‘‘ I'll have to shout 

Or fizzle out— 

I've got it! Ah! my little game is played— 
‘THE FRENCH ON LONDON MEDITATE A RAID!’” 


No sane person in a position to know British public 
opinion believed that this country had warlike designs 
upon France; but it is as well that M. Delcassé should 
tell the French people as much. M. Delcassé has done 
more. He declares that if England and France did come 
to war, the victor would not be able to touch the fruits of 
success. While we fought out our quarrel about Fashoda, 
for example, Germany would grasp the opportunity to 
develop her merchant marine at the cost of ours, held 
down for the time by heavy war risks. Russia also 
would seize the occasion to take yet another step forward 
to India and the ocean. But the same statement is 
equally true of the victor in a _ possible struggie 
of any two of the four great nations of Europe, 
at least so long as the present equipoise of inter- 
national jealousies is maintained. These four Powers 
—England, Germany, Russia, and France—sit watth- 
ing each other like tigers intent on the same prey. 
If one moves, claws are unsheathed and the others leap 
up into a bristling attention. Then they relapse into the 
old patient jealous watchfulness. The prey is commerce, 
power, dominion. It has to be said, however, that Eng- 
land has most to gain from a war between any two of 
these other Powers. All that they have in commerce has 
been gained and is maintained by hard struggle with 
England, and the crippling of their efforts for a time 
means her aggrandisement at a greater rate than before. 
So, too, Germany is the Power which has most to lose as 
a combatant whether from victory or defeat. Her com- 
merce is young and needs all the careful fostering she can 
devote to it, to ensure its growth. A pause at this 
juncture would mean its entire absorption by England. 
These considerations give the nations pause ; they are the 
real reasons which are clothed in such diplomatic ¢is- 
guise; they are the reasons that keep them from enter- 
ing the arena, while they would fain drive England 
and another into conflict while they themselves pluck the 
gruit. 


Tue relations one with another of the several Great 
Powers are, and are likely to continue, so unstable, not to 
say delicate, as to call to mind badly made dynamite that 
any slight jar will explode. So it comes to pass that 
diplomatic disputes, which would have passed unregarced 
by the general eye until the filling up of the planet had 
made its greater nations tetchy neighbours in every corner 
of it, are nowadays followed with bated breath. Such a 
dispute is that between the United States and Turkey over 
the latter’s dilatoriness in the payment of £20,000 en 
account of the destruction some five years ago of the 
property of one of the American missions. A while age 
nobody would have dreamt of general was as the result ; 
but to-day men talk of it as well within the bound 
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possibility. For, unless Turkey promptly pays the in- 
demnity, the United States, following good precedents, 
will assuredly take material guarantees of payment— 
possibly the customs of the port of Smyrna. And who 
will undertake to circumscribe the consequences of such 
an act? If, however, Germany, the Sultan’s new friend 
and counsellor, will whisper ‘* Pay!” the incident will end 
in itself. Meantime it is interesting as affording another 
cluc to the scope and aim of this new international factor, 
the German-Turkish entente. 


Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, the distinguished art-critic, 
has not long survived his more celebrated cousin. He 
had been sinking for some time past, and on Thursday 
came the melancholy news of his death. Originally an 
artist, one of that lively group of the ’seventies who made 
Fontainebleau their home, he is best known, however, as 
a critic. The most important of his writings is that 
exquisite monograph on Velasquez, which Messrs. Bell 
have recently included in their Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture series. It is the finest statement of the 
theory of Impressionism in the language. Herein, as in 
his regular contributions to the Pall Mall Gasctte and 
other journals, ‘*R. A. M.S.” serenely enunciates the now 
universally accepted proposition that the art of painting 
can progress but in one direction - towards Impressionism 
so-called. He, lived long enough to see the Academy 
honour the work, of most of the new men who had followed 
this tendency. His task was mainly done, but creative 
art-criticism, poorly enough represented as things were, 
could ill afford to lose so sincere and intelligent an 
exponent. 


Lonpon, it seems, is to have a permanent German 
the: itre. So great has been the success of the experi- 
mental venture at the St. George’s Hall that Mr. Grein 
anc his associates have not only made arrangements to 
transfer their company to a regular West End playhouse, 
but have also secured subscriptions sufficient to guarantee 
the financial success of their undertaking. At the little 
theatre now in their hands have already been produced 
some of the most important works of the modern German 
dramatists. Sudermann’s ‘‘ Ehre” and ‘‘ Sodom’s Ende” 
were both remarkably well played by a company that 
numbered Herr Schénfeld—“ the German Wyndham ”— 
ave Herr Le Seur among its members. Yet more inte- 

‘esting even than these well- known plays was our intro- 
ica to Max Halbe’s “ Jugend,” artistically the most 
considerable piece in the St. George's Hall repertoire. 
With five characters and a room the author holds his 
2 rudience for an entire evening, and the acting of Messrs. 
Andresen, Schogfeld, and Behrens, and Frl. Gademann 
was worthy, of the occasion. Schnitzler’s ‘* Liebelei,” 
with its Vi iennese lightness and verve, is also among the 
Successes of. the St. George’s Hall company. Frl. Nilasson 
has been conspicuous in most of these productions, playing 
comedy and drama with equal force. Of Herr August 
Juckermann little less can be said than that the breadth 
and ease wherewith he supports the numerous characters 
with which he is associated are unapproachable. At the 
“* professional matinee” recently given at the Lyceum 
he was recalled no less than five times, and this by an 
audience consisting almost exclusively of his brother 
players. 


_ .THat ruthless deity, Red Tape, has lately claimed a 
rich sacrifice of human affection. The story of it is told by 
Mr. Clark Russell in a letter to the Morning Post. In 
January last, ‘an apprentice on a British merchant ship fell 
overboard. in, ‘the middle watch while loosing sails and 
was. drowned. He was but twenty-one years old, the 
ouly surviving son of his mother, widow of a Colonel in 
the British Army. Desirous of obtaining the few personal 
effects the lad had left behind him, the mother wrote for 
them to the Board of Trade. In reply she receives—not a 
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considerate letter, or a promise that the request would 
be fulfilled—but a formal demand for a statement of her 
height, her age, her complexion, the colour of her hair, 
and whether she squints, is humpbacked, or has 
any other physical peculiarity to mark her off from 
the rest of humanity, and so on. Full details of her 
family relations have also to be given, and the whole 
statement sworn to before the minister of the parish. 
All this, it is to be supposed, in order to guard against a 
false claimant for the dead lad’s belongings. All the poor 
mother wanted was his letters, photographs, the few 
books he had, and, especially, the writing pad which he 
used when penning the letters which to her had become 
treasures. The little money due she was willing to waive. 
But grim and inappeasable stands the great idol Red 
Tape; a human heart moves him not. If the widow be 
not measured and described, Red Tape keeps the dead 
sailor’s writing-pad, books, and letters. Is it not 
amazing, almost incredible, that at the Board of Trade 
there is no official who has common sense and humane 
feelings as well as authority, and, rather than submit this 
mother to indignity, could, of his own action, write to the 
vicar of her parish privately for verification of her claim, 
and then cause to be sent to her the poor mementoes 
she craves? Can it be that if an official did this, Red 
Tape would also claim him for a victim? Mr. Ritchie 
should not wait until Parliament meets to enlighten the 
public. 


Sir Joun Cotoms has published in pamphlet form a 
report of the debate in the House of Commons before the 
recess, on the position of the Marines; but the gallant 
member for Great Yarmouth misses the stolid fidelity of 
these amphibious warriors. In proof whereof we relate 
this incident. A marine was posted as sentry on a 
transport at Southampton that was taking out a company 
of Hampshire Yeomanry to South Africa. The Earl of 
Northbrook, Lord: Lieutenant of Hampshire, and General 
Sir Frederick FitzWygram, M.P. for the division of the 
county, wanted to go on board to deliver their little farewell 
speeches. Said the marine sentry: ‘‘ My orders are to allow 
no strangers on board, and I cannot pass you.” ‘‘ But a 
they were remonstrating, when the sentry brushed 
them aside to admit a packing-case. The marine sentry 
was deaf to the lord-lieutenant of the county and the 
member for the division, but he was obsequious when 
a corporal gave the command. Sir F. FitzWygram, 
who was a fine cavalry leader at Aldershot, after- 
wards remarked that he had never seen more superb 
discipline. 





Tue naval manceuvres this year are likely to be on an 
important scale, for already the Admiralty have approved 
of the Estimates for bringing forward the ships that are 
to be specially commissioned; but the most significant 
portent is the fact that Greenwich College is to be closed 
from June 30 to September 1. That is to say, the whole 
of the naval officers there undergoing a course of instruc- 
tion will devote three months to leave before manceuvres, 
duty during the manceuvres, and leave after the manoeuvres. 
What form the evolutions will take has not yet been 
revealed ; but it is to be hoped that we shall have more 
cruisers in commission than is usually the case, and that 
torpedo-boat destroyers will play their part as scouts in 
the van of the cruisers. The certain knowledge that we 
are to have naval manceuvres this year isa great point 
gained, as there was a fear that we could not afford the 
expense, that we might offend Chauvinists across the 
Channel, and so on, and so on. But there never was a 
time when Great Britain should more clearly, yet unosten- 
tatiously, display the supremacy of her sea power ; and the 
decision of the Admiralty is therefore wise and prudent. 
We only hope that Lord Walter Kerr, the First Sea Lord, 
will devis¢é a new programme, and that instead of pro- 
menades we shall have real evolutions, and that the rules 
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of the game will be so compiled that there can be no 
quibbling about reading between the lines. 


CrickeT has made a start, albeit a miserable one. 
The first match of the season, that between Surrey and 
the London County eleven, has been uninteresting except 
for a fine century and a half by Hayward. We have no 
Australian Eleven this season, so the chief interest is 
centred upon county fixtures. We are not, however, to 
be quite without visitors. A team of West Indians arrives 
in June, and is down to play several first-class counties ; 
but no representative English Eleven. Moreover, the 
United States are sending forth the Haverford Collegians, 
who will chiefly oppose public schools. The two great 
questions of the game—drawn matches and I.b.w.—stand 
where they did. Upon the whole, and considering the 
number of cricketers at the front, we can hope only for a 
season of average excitement. As for football, the final 
tie of the English Association Cup is to be played to-day, 
and, for the first time in nearly twenty years, the struggle 
lies between a Southern and a Northern club—Southamp- 
ton and Bury. Meanwhile the three English clubs repre- 
senting us upon the Continent—though not very powerful 
combinations—are winning fairly easily. Continental 
football is distinctly improving—but we like to win all the 
same. 


Mr. JAcKMAN’s Presidential Address to the National 
Union of Teachers dwelt on a theme not unfamiliar to our 
readers, security of tenure. There has been so much 
misunderstanding of this phrase, sometimes apparently 
wilful, that we think it well to repeat what the meaning 
is. No teacher asks immunity from dismissal, but merely 
from capricious dismissal, without cause assigned or 
assignable. The National Union of Teachers has fought 
in defence of many such cases, sometimes (as Mr. Jack- 
man says) against the Church, sometimes against Nor- 
conformists ; and often the reason for dismissal is political. 
We have already pointed out that secondary teachers 
have to face the same danger, though not for just the same 
reasons ; and this is one of the things which make the 
teaching profession, as at present constituted, the worst 
which an able man can adopt. 


A NUMBER of writers interested in education have been 
pleading for compulsory military drill in elementary 
schools. The Government do not yet see their way to 
make it compulsory, but they are clearly in favour of drill 
wherever it can be managed. We should be glad to see 
them go further, and in the nick of time comes a careful 
scheme for military training in Victoria, drawn up by 
Mr. H. D’Esterre Taylor. The lads of the colony between 
ten and twenty-one are divided into two classes of cadets. 
During the years of school life drill is to be taught and 
regular'y practised ; after leaving school the boy becomes 
a senior cadet and goes through a more developed train- 
ing. Each boy learns how to ride and to use the rifle. 
Spread over so many years, the interference with pleasure 
and leisure will be small ; the cost to the colony will be 
from 15s. to 41 10s. fer annum. If the war has made 
one thing certain, it is the importance of riding and shoot- 
ing; and we certainly hold it to be the duty of the 
Government not only to provide facilities for these things, 
but to make them compulsory. No one will complain of 
this kind of conscription. 


PREBENDARY WeEBsB-PEPLOE has suggested that a 
conference should be held by representatives of the 
High and Low Church parties, with a view to removing, if 
possible, some of the bitterness and friction so unfortu- 
nately evident between those who are fellow members of 
the same Church. A similar proposal made by Lord 
Halifax some two years since led to no definite result ; 
this time, we hope, the idea will not be allowed to drop. 
But if any practical good is to come from such a con- 
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ference, there are some conditions essential to success 
which must be plainly recognised. For one thing, those 
who meet must be Churchmen really representative of the 
conflicting schools of thought. For another, each party 
must be frankly prepared to make concessions for the 
sake of peace; unless both come in that spirit to the 
conference they will be merely wasting time. On 
the one hand, the High Churchman must te willing to 
forego the fancy ritual indulged in by a few extremists. 
On the other, the Evangelical must abandon his attempts 
to coerce those who happen to differ from his views. 
Extremes meet, and the fact was signally exemplified on 
Good Friday at St. Mary’s, Munster Square, where Mr. 
Kensit ‘‘ demonstrated” once more. It is needless to 
repeat what must be the opinion of every reasonable man 
and woman in regard to this species of rowdyism. But 
the particular service he interrupted was, it appears, ‘‘ the 
Mass of the Pre-sanctified.” Now what place has a 
‘*Mass of the Pre-sanctified” in the worship of the 
English Church? What primitive authority is there for 
it? And what would have been the verdict upom it of 
such men as Pusey and Keble ? 


THE PETTICOAT AND THE WAR 
OFFICE 


Lorp Roserts has indicted the Generals; and his in- 
dictment is an effective answer to those who have taken 
exception to our leading article of last week on the 
British military system. That system, as we said, fails to 
educate, permits the haphazard appointment of men to 
positions obviously beyond their compass, tends to hold 
back real abiliiy, and cloaks up the blunders of the in- 
competent. Lord Roberts’ despatch on the operations 
at Spion Kop proves our case. The condemnation of the 
veteran Field-Marshal is no mere expression of expert 
Opinion, is not even a criticism; but a measured and un- 
impassioned citation of facts. No one who lived through 
the weeks of suspense following the repulse at Colenso 
can forget the high hopes excited by the news that Spion 
Kop had been captured and held by the valour of the 
common soldier. No one can forget the dismay caused 
by the tidings next day that the dearly-won position—the 
key to Ladysmith—had been abandoned. Now we know 
why; and, if the dead could speak, Spion Kop and its 
neighbourhood would be made clamorous by the ghosts of 
men who gave their lives in vain. It seems clear that had 
these British soldiers possessed no leaders at all they 
would of their own stubborn bravery have held what they 
had taken, and kept their place as they did at Inkerman. 
Unfortunately they had leaders wanting in some of the 
essentials of leadership, who left them unprovided with oil 
for their signal lamps, guns for their support, and water 
for their parched throats. And in this chaos of inept 
generalship they had one man among them who assumed 
a kind of leadership unusual in the British Army, and 
bade them withdraw. Their chief, General Buller, weakly 
hesitating, left them to do as best they might; their 
immediate leader, General Warren, was in the rear 
receiving an elucidatory report from their local head, 
General Coke, and in this egregious muddle Colonel 
Thorneycroft, the brigadier-general of an hour, sees his 
opportunity for judicious withdrawal. Now these com- 
manders are all censured, and probably not one of them 
will ever again have the chance to lead British soldiers to 
bootless death. ; 

The nation owes much to Lord Roberts for his fear- 
less judgment: one wonders why the War Office held 
that judgment back until such an inopportune moment as 
the present. But now that it has been given to the world 
its effect must be salutary. The future “Ary “training 
must take note of the lessons it inculcatés." ‘* Errors of 
judgment” can never be eliminated, but the ‘““want of 
administrative capacity” attributed to Sir Chatles Warieh 
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wiil, under any proper method, be early detected, and 
prevent an officer reaching a position wherein he may 
perpetrate costly and humiliating disasters. Likewise, the 
new system will make it impossible for supreme command 
in the field to devolve upon men who, like Sir Redvers 
Buller, are disinclined ‘‘to assert their authority and see 
that what they think best is done.” We can dispense with 
jocularity in despatches, even with style and grammar, if 
only we get men who are masters of the art of war, and 
in whom humaneness and force of character are judiciously 
nixed. Herein is more than justification for what we 
nave previously maintained, and we see no reason to take 
back a single word of our impeachment, unwelcome 
though it has been in certain quarters. But there 
are other matters of which it is an imperative public 
duty at this moment to speak. John Knox once talked 
of ‘‘ the monstrous regiment of women.” Scottish readers 
of Covenanting descent and sympathies may be annoyed 
to hear us say so, but this excellent phrase strikes us as 
being by far the happiest utterance of that vigorous divine. 
It is sounder criticism of life than iconoclastic sermons ; 
better as literature than his fleering, sombre pictures 
of the deaths of Wishart and Beaton. At the present 
moment it seems peculiarly felicitous. The great Scottish 
Reformer was not ‘after epigrams’’ or mouth-filling 
phrases. His object was the regeneration of his country, 
to which ‘‘the monstrous regiment of women” was a 
barrier to be assailed without ceasing. Precisely the 
same label may be affixed to a kindred obstruction to the 
improvement of our military system—a barrier which 
demands to be removed, and soon. 

The case stands thus. The tendency of our age and 
country is ‘towards democracy.” But while we level 
down in one way, in others we level up. It is quite true 
that the possession of wealth may, and very often does, 
open the homes of the best families of England even to a 
cheesemonger. It is quite true that there is naught 
beyond her own conceivable reluctance to hinder the 
American maiden whose parent makes pigs into sausages 
at the rate of a million a minute from becoming an 
English duchess. The solitary result is that in 
Austrian eyes our old nobility is moribund, Mr. 
Gorgonzola or Miss Maryland U. Pott not enriching 
their partuer’s family tree with many of those quarterings 
which commend themselves to the .l/manach de Gotha. 
The fact remains that, save for a vastly greater luxury 
and profusion amid which noblesse, unpropped on guineas, 
must fare to the wall, the ruling system of England 
stands just where it did. We have abolished purchase 
in the Army, and no mana not of recognised Royal blood 
may enter the Army save by competitive examination. 
Yet once the Royal Military College has shot its cadet 
away from Sandhurst he passes into a sphere where 
any competition of brain and merit is of less than secondary 
importance, and where the right friend at Court will avail 
him more than the intellect of a Von Moltke in embryo. 
This may seem to be an extreme charge, but only to 
those who know nothing of the Service, or to that large 
and, in England, we fear we must add, increasing popula- 
tion who are intellectually incapable of recollecting what 
they do know until their attention has been drawn to it by 
another. These, then, we would remind of the difficulties 
which befall our subaltern over his choice of a regiment. 
We do not speak of the extreme expense of living in 
cavalry and in some Highland regiments, which effec- 
tually narrows the selection of the poor man’s son, how- 
ever able. Mr. Wyndham has told us that £500 a year is 
the least with which a man can “do” in regiments of 
this class, and adds that it is a scandal. And so it is. 
We think that £500 a year is well below the low- 
water mark of necessary expenses in many crack regi- 
ments, but that is not the immediate point. What we 
have in view is rather the difficulty encountered by an 
unknown man in entering certain regiments without 
isfluence behind kim. ‘‘The Trades Union,” as it is 
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profanely called, and other regiments of the ‘‘ heavies,” 
may be open to any son of trade with a sufficient 
allowance ; but there are certain distinguished regiments 
where wealth is not the great question, which an un- 
known, unsupported youth might as easily hope to enter 
as to lead the camel through the needle’s eye. ‘‘ A nomi- 
nation,” in effect, is wanted, and in eight cases out of te 
that is obtained through the interest of an influential 
woman. People may pooh-poch this charge. They 
may admit that the entry to various good regiments is 
only to be obtained by influence, and ‘‘ very properly too, 
since it is desirable that famous regiments should be 
officered by young men of family, and, when the chance 
occurs, by men whose forebears helped to raise the 
regimental laurels.” But they will scarcely defend an 
example which we have in mind, and which, unhappily, is 
not isolated. We know a millionaire’s son who conceived 
a desire to enter, let us say, the 25th Horse Marines. 
Obvious difficulties were indicated, but at length the 
mercantile instinct of papa o’ercame them. A considerable 
lady was appealed to. There were financial relations 
between the considerable lady and papa, and young 
hopeful entered the 25th Horse Marines. 

That instance is not isolated. We pass to generalities 
less pitiful but much more serious to the welfare of the 
Army. To begin with, the influence of smart and attractive 
women is infinitely greater than it is desirable that it 
should be at the War Office and at the chief headquarters 
of our home service. It is part of a very bad system that 
the present Commander-in-Chief in South Africa is not 
free to appoint, promote, or supersede any officer what- 
ever under his command. He can repair the errors which 
they have made by issuing an order in the field 
contrary to those by which they have botched their 
work and wasted lives. He has power of censure. 
He can adopt a different attitude towards certain of 
the forces under his command, as he and Lord Kitchener 
made haste, in Mr. George Peel’s account of it, 
to salve the wounded feelings of Colonial soldiers. 
But while he can condemn the incompetent by the 
criticism of his despatches, he cannot refuse to entrust 
great events and men’s lives and the nation’s honour to 
hands which he knows to be weak. Thus the real 
power remains in Pall Mall, and Pall Mall, unhappily, is 
susceptible to other considerations besides those which 
influence such a Commander-in-Chief as Lord Roberts. 
There is a Secretary of State for War, there is a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, there is an Adjutant-General, there are 
innumerable civil and military authorities all taking tea 
of afternoons in different drawing-rooms. It would be 
inconsistent with human nature were they not open to 
feminine suggestion, and—they are. The thing is so well 
understood that to such German officers as are au fait 
with London society it is a standing joke, and to any man 
who has his share of cousins, brothers, uncles, and so forth 
connected with the Army it is a mere commonplace that de- 
mands some reflection ere the full mischief becomes visible. 
Instances might be accumulated beyond calculation, and 
all that it seems necessary or pertinent to remark just at 
present is that, for reasons very well understood by them 
that know their War Office, there never was a time when 
feminine influence was more greatly dominant than at 
present. And not only with the civil side of the War Office 
by any means. There are at this moment prominent 
officials in Pall Mall, peculiarly sensible to such gentle 
pressure, who have made more appointments to the Staff 
now serving in South Africa than we care to reckon up. 
No one will pretend that this is as it should be. It is a 
businesslike Army that we want, not a social club, and it 
is high time that the power of appointment and promotion 
be taken from drawing-room strategists, and placed in 
the hands of those who know what war is, and whose 
records show that they put the lives of British soldiers 
and the honour of their country above all social considerz- 
tions and amenities. 
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MAN OF 


I 


TO THE THE HOUR 


My dear Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 

Of Kandahar and Waterford, V.C., 

There’s a little red-faced man, 

Which is Bobs, 

Rides the tallest horse he —— eh? 

Well, I won’t if you had rather I wouldn’t : 
As a matter of fact, I forget the rest, 

And I can quite understand 

That Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, 

Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, 
Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs, Bobs all the tim? as it were 
Does become a bit trying ; 

I also agree with you in the view 

That Kipling is a confounded —— 

But then he is a poet, 

And so am I, 

So that we mustn’t be too hard on him. 


I] 


Besides being a poet, my dear Field-Marshal, 

I am a judge of most things, 

From cheap cigars to shorthorns, 

From pretty faces to gunpowder tea, 

And from infants’ socks to generals, 

And on the whole, sir, 

I am inclined to think 

That there is a certain amount of truth in the oft-repeated state- 
ment 

That you 

Are 

A GENERAL. 


Ill 


Of course we have others— 
To be precise, one other— 
His name is Kitchener. 
Of him you know as much 
As I do: 
He appears to be a sort of contractor 
Who does things to time ; 
And as I never do things to time myself 
I feel—if I may say so, dear Field-Marshal— 
That I like you 
More’n I like him. 
IV 
Howsomever 
It is not my intention, 
On this occasion, 
To draw invidious comparisons : 
My immediate business 
Is with you, 
And, by your kind leave, 
I will endeavour to get through with it 
Right away. 


There can be no doubt 

That this South African row 

Is rapidly giving you an amount of pull in military affairs, 
Such as has not been enjoyed 
By any fighting person 

Since Wellington. 

The great British public 

Looks towards you 

Confidently ; 

It is you upon whom it depends 
For the prosecution 

Of the war 

To a successful issue 

(Or words to that effect). 

Not only so, 

But—unless I am hugely mistaken— 
It is on you 

That the great British public 
Will ultimately have to depend 
For the cleaning out 

Of certain of our army stables. 
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VI 
On this work 
You will probably be employed 
In the near future. 
That is to say, 
As soon as you have settled with Uncle Paul: 
Kitchener, of course, will help you, 
And I am writing to express the hope 
That, between you, you will do the job 
Once and for all, 
And with absolute thoroughness. 


VII 
Don't forget what I have said. 


VIII 


Good-bye and good-luck! 


FROM AN ALBUM 


April 19--Primrose Day 


WHEN the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s green and 
gold, 

Our father Adam sat uncer the Tree and scratched with a stick in 
the mould. 

“?Tis the nineteenth of April,” he said, “as Old Moore discloses, 

And how in the name of goodness am I going to pin on these 
primroses?” G. B. SH-w. 


P.S.—The first two lines of the foregoing epigram were written 
by the unmentionable bard, R. K. 


O patient and pallid, with petals 
Of the shade of the sand of the sea, 
I like you much better than nettles— 
You are flowers to me! 
A. C. SW-NB-RNE. 


The British Lion sits and smiles, 
And shouts : “’Fore Heaven, we caznoé yield !” 
While English lanes for miles and miles 
Grow yellow for our Beaconsfield. 
ALFR-D A-ST-N, 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to Tim, 
And plaguey little more. 
Dublin Express please copy. 
T. M. H—Ly. 


Should have been very pleased to oblige, but am quite off song 
till year after next. Would one of my famous feeble fables do? 
“A primrose, meeting a traction engine, said to him: ‘Is your 
name Benjamin? Because, if so, I have a crow to pluck with 
you,’” &c. W-LL—M W-TS-N, Poet. 


Primroses 
That come from Kent in early trains, and take 
The British chest with beauty. 
O. S—M-N. 


1, Hoobah, the Prince of my land, black-haired and flat-footed, 
Out of the mountains of Moobah beheld them, beheld them ; 
Yellow were they, quite yellow—as clay at the bottom of Doobah. 
But between you and me and Mr. George Moore and the gate- 
post, 

They have really nothing to do with the great Celtic movement: - 
Wherefore, why should I write about them at all, at.all? 

W. B. Y—TS. 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
We've got both ships and men ; 
We really lick creation 
From here to Oregen. 
Fasten ’em to your lapel 
Before you go to lunch— 
Old Benny’s favourite flower, 
A penny for a bunch ! R. K. 


But I preferred ’em in a salad. 
BENJAMIN. 


The idea is very pretty. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


At the Seat of War 


Tue interest of active operations during the week has 
centred in Wepener. The position of the garrison at first 
was regarded with some anxiety, as the Boers had invested 
it with their usual celerity. But the defenders made a 
brave show, and repulsed all attacks with a loss to them- 
selves of 20 killed and 100 wounded. The Boers have 
been careful not to enter Basuto territory, and show con- 
siderable uneasiness at the approach of relief columns 
from Rouxville in the south under Brabant, and from the 
west under Rundle. All peril to the garrison has passed, 
and the cnly question is whether the enemy can be 
surrounded. The heavy rains which have fallen seem 
likely to make this impossible. The same cause has 
probably delayed Lord Roberts, of whose plans no hint 
is allowed to escape. These rains, however, have provided 
an ample supply of water at Bloemfontein, and reduced the 
importance of the loss of the waterworks. Lack of horses 
is another cause which must be delaying the general 
advance under Lord Roberts. The newly arrived animals 
require some weeks to become acclimatised and get into 
condition, and as grass on the veldt is scarce, forage 
will have to be carried with the expedition, and forms 
a very bulky item of transport. But why, one must 
ask again anc again, was not this foreseen and provided 
for ? 

In Nata! the Boer display of guns at Elandslaagte is 
probably only a feint. The forces under General Buller 
have been greatly reduced in number by transfer to the 
Free State, and a containing force is probably all that is 
intended to be left in what was quite recently the principal 
theatre of war. If it be true that Sir Charles Warren is 
ordered home it is difficult to see how General Buller can 
remain, in face of the censure passed on his action at Spion 
Kop. Had any serious conflict been anticipated in Natal 
it is unlikely that the Government would have made public 
the censures passed on these two Generals. Everything 
points to a conviction on the part of Lord Roberts that, 
when he strikes, the blow will be crushing and final. 

Mafeking continues to hold out bravely, though under- 
going sore privations. It seems unlikely that Lord 
Roberts would leave it without an attempt at succour 
unless he had assurances from Colonel Baden-Powell that 
he can endure some weeks yet. 


Ashanti—Past and Future 


Until 1895, Ashanti, for more than a century, had been 
to the development of our Gold Coast Settlements as ‘‘a 
worm i’ the bud.” Kumassi threw a paralysing shadow 
over the land, keeping the native populations (Fantis) 
under our nominal rule in the debasement of chronic fear, 
anc the trader cooped up in the pestiferous swamps of the 
coast line. But with the capture and exile of Prempeh, 
and the annexation of his ancient kingdom to the British 
Empire—a brilliant, though bloodless, campaign in which, 
under Sir Francis Scott, the hero of Mafeking showed his 
mettle —a new day dawned for the Gold Coast Settlements. 
The roads from the coast to the rich interior were thrown 
open for the first time in history; life and property were 
made secure where, up to 1896, bloody anarchy had pre- 
vailed ; and the industrial result was seen in an increase 
in the volume of trade of £311,000—over 20 per cent.—in 
2 single year. The Kumassi route to the coast became at 
once the chief route for rubber, as being the safest ; and 
from 70,000 to 80,000 Ibs. pass that way weekly in the 
season. 

But the “new day” is soon overcast. There is fresh 
trouble in Ashanti. Governor Sir Frederic M. Hodgson 
is reported to be closely invested at Kumassi, and the 
Magpie's blucjackets are being landed at Cape Coast Castle 
for the purpose of stiffening a relief force of Houssas. The 
cause of the outbreak we have yet to learn; but there is 
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no occasion for anxiety. Sir Francis Scott’s expedition 
clearly proved that the old fighting spirit of the Ashantis 
was broken by the Wolseley Expedition of 1874, and we 
may confidently anticipate that with the appearance of the 
Houssas on the Adansi Hills the revolt will flicker out, 
The element of danger lies in the possibility of harm 
befalling Governor Hodgson before relief arrives. Over 
180 miles of difficult road separate him from Accra and the 
relieving column. What is wanted, not only for the 
industrial development of these regions, but also for the 
prompt enforcement of the Queen’s authority at Kumassi, 
is railway communication with the coast. All the argu- 
ments by which Lord Salisbury justified the construction 
by the Imperial Government of the Mombasa-Uganda 
railway apply equally to an Accra-Kumassi line. 


The Treasury and India 


Towards the great self-governing provinces of the 
Empire England stands in the relation of primus inter pares, 
She owes no duties to them that they do not owe to her; 
and their rally to her side in the struggle she is waging 
with the Boer Republics is a tacit acknowledgment not less 
of this principle than of their affection for their Mother- 
land. But England's relation to India is of quite another 
order, and carries correspondingly different obligations, 
India is a subject province on which England imposes her 
will. It is a case not of ‘‘ chief among equals,” but of 
ruler and ruled, of guardian and ward. Therefore it 
is that after we have contributed as individuals to the 
relief of the starving millions of India—and we have yet 
to contribute on a scale commensurate with our high 
national standard—we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to 
India, to contribute collectively and through the State. 
No amount of expenditure on the South African war will 
absolve England from her Imperial duty of contributing to 
the scanty resources of her subject province whatever 
sums may be needed to rescue from death, if not from 
distress, its famine-stricken peoples. In this year of 
abounding national prosperity a mandate should go up 
from the Electorate to its representatives in Parliament to 
throw open the Treasury to the help of India. 


The Commonwealth Bill 


The amendment of Clause 74 of the Australian Com- 
monwealth Bill, in the sense we have so long advocated, 
is now fairly certain. A debate on the question is in- 
evitable ; but, as it seems to us, the weightiest arguments 
must be on the one side. The Colonies, moreover, are 
coming round—or rather the real preponderance of 
Australian feeling in favour of the appeal is becoming 
clear. The Victorian Attorney-General, speaking, ap- 
parently, for his Cabinet, has advocated the waiving of 
the claim to limit the Appeal—a course which he says 
(in unison with Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice Way, 
and Mr. Carruthers) will 70¢ make another referendum 
necessary. Sir Graham Berry, an ex-Premier of Victoria, 
has declared that, if Clause 74 were now submitted to the 
Australian people, they would amend it themselves, so 
far has federal sentiment moved since the outset of the 
war. Sir John Forrest speaks of the appeal as the ‘‘ key- 
stone of Imperial unity.” There remain Messrs. Symon 
and Barton, who were originally responsible for the catch 
amendment which seems to have caused all the trouble. 
It will be better for Mr. Barton to compromise, say, with 
Mr. Haldane, while there is yet time. 


ONE of the eminent consulting surgeons recently sent out to 
South Africa was standing at the door of his carriage at Waterloo, 
surrounded by a group of personal friends come to see him off. 
A brother surgeon, renowned for his dry, keen witticisms, was 
among them. When the turn came to say good-bye he grasped 
his hand with a cordial “ Good-bye, my dear fellow. God bless you 
Don’t do any operations.” Needless to add, the sally was hugely 
enjoyed by the entire group, including the eminent victim. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


HOW IT LOOKS 


Ladysmith # March 15. : 


My DEAR A.,—I continue the account of our journey. When we 
reached Colenso at 6 A.M. we had to take our bags out of the 
train and have them carried across the river. We stayed some 
time at Colenso Station itself whilst our passes were minutely 
and suspiciously examined. We had been obliged, prior to this, 
to exhibit them at several stations we had passed, but a cursory 
glance had hitherto sufficed. From Colenso, however, they were 
submitted at various stages to careful examination, in each 
instance by a staff officer, and the utmost care is evidently taken 
that no suspicious person shall be allowed through. 

Colenso Bridge we found utterly and hopelessly destroyed. A 
plank bridge, two planks in width, winds round the ruins of the 
old bridge. Over this we had to cross, the river rushing at great 
speed and considerable depth below. On the other side we dis- 
covered that we had to wait three hours at an open. temporary 
shelter for a train to take us on to Ladysmith. There was a 
passenger who had come up by the same train as ourselves, sport- 
ing a monocle with a valet in attendance, whose face was 
strangely familiar, but whom I could not place. He seemed very 
wroth at having to wait, thought it disgracefu’, and generally 
looked as if he had bought South Africa and was disgusted with 
the deal. But more of him anon. 

The scene at the station was full of life and activity. While 
we were waiting I counted no less than 110 waggons which had 
had to cross the Tugela at a drift further up the river, and were 
off-loading on the veldt to be again loaded up on trucks for the 
front. Stores of all kinds seem to be thrown recklessly upon the 
veldt, pontoon boats, oats, bully beef, tinned milk, everything and 
anything x lie about in “confusion worse confounded. ” But there 
is method in all this seeming madness, and everywhere one sees 
sentries pacing by these accumulations of stores .and watching 
with wary eyes not so much for the thief as for the officer in 
charge, lest he may find them not doing their veneunt 
sentry-go. 

I wandered round amongst the stores, and behind a bape stack 
of forage I came upon a Trappist monk helping. to bind mp a 
soldier’s leg. The bandage had evidently come loose and they 
were laughing and chatting over the job. Just then there was a 
wild stampede of niggers across the veldt, with Army Service men 
tearing after them, shouting, swearing, kicking—all legs:and arms. 
I ran forward to see the reason, and about 300 yards off I saw 
that a bag of flour had fallen from one of the transport: waggons, 
had burst open and deposited a snow-white heap on the brown 
veldt. This was the objective point of the niggers, and five 
minutes later they had scooped up the flour in empty tins and 
were returning to their work, happy in the thought that their; food 
for the day had been providentially increased. Next, a train came 
steaming in with soldiers, sick and wounded from Ladysmith. A 
band of ambulance men appeared promptly on the scene, and the 
wounded Tommies were carefully and tenderly lifted and carried 
away. Altogether, it was the busiest scene it has ever been my 
lot to witness—Kaffirs busy loading and unloading, soldiers busy, 
swearing and working, and beyond all, above all, and around all— 
the busy, busy fly, which is here omnipresent. 

When we had sated ourselves with the sights of the station, we 
walked up to Fort Wyllie and also to other entrenchments that the 
Boers had thrown up commanding the river. It needed no military 
science to understand how terrible was the task set to Buller. I 
am perfectly certain that, had the English held the positions that 
the Boers were in, no army in the world could have dislodged 
them. At one place we came to, there were trenches dug 10 to 
12 feet deep with a projecting ledge inside, on which the Boers 
stood, and from which they fired, and beneath which regular 
chambers were built in which they slept and took shelter. We 
were informed that in nearly every chamber was found a Bible, 
when the British got there. 

At length our train came up, and we started for our hour’s rup 
into Ladysmith. It took us just sixty-five minutes to get there, 
and Buller four months. Those few words sum up the terrible 
work he had to do, and proves how true it is that he had to fight 
the ground adsolutely inch by inch. All along the line there are 
graves right by the rails, and some fifty to a hundred yards off 
more graves, some of them, perhaps, fifty feet long, in which poor 
" Tommy” is consigned by the score (poor “Tommy!” only a 
number in the British Army, but how much to the widow or 
orphan at home !); some small, with rough wooden crosses that 
mark the spot where an old or grizzled officer or a hopeful subaltern 
lies, a part of the veldt now that covers him, and over which. he 
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rode a few weeks back full of visions of promotion, of C.B.s, and 
what not! Everywhere are signs of the terrible advance. The 
odour of dead horses assails one’s senses, and everywhere one 
sees broken waggons, carts, ruined tin houses, shattered rocks. 
One’s eye is dazzled by huge scintillating gems.’ They are oé 
diamonds, but myriads of biscuit and other tins shining in the 
blazing sun. As we draw near Ladysmith, we skirt the river, and 
note the attempt of the Boers to stay its course with sandbags, 
and thus flood the town. If they had begun earlier, they would 
have undoubtedly succeeded, and the thousands of-sandbags, half- 
damming up the river and lying along its side, show that they had 
not much more to do. We are pointed out all the hills of interest 
—Umbulwana, Czsar’s Hill, and so on—and steam past what was 
the neutral ground between the Boers and Ladysmith, where 
there is a large camp of hospital tents, and where, too, the cemetery 
is situated. 

Ladysmith at last! We walk down to’the hotel, and .the first 
thing that strikes us is the very little damage that has been done. 
True, here and there, a gaping hole in ahouse shows where a shell 
has found its mark, and there are many broken windows, but itis 
evident that the Boers have wasted thousands of tons of metal jn 
doing but little damage. We are told that the reason for this is 
that their shells had too little and too poor bursting charges of 
powder in them. In any case, I have seen a street or streets in 
London with far greater damage done to the houses by the out-of- 
work rioters only with sticks and stones. Driving to our hotel 
we were met with the pleasing intelligence that neither it nor any 
other hotel “was open yet,” and that the town was still: existing 
on Government rations. There bad been a few “big” civilians up 
here already, but we are practically the first two *‘ of no account” 
that have got through. We managed, however, after a great. deal 
of trouble to get a room between us, and had just fixed. up things 
when our unknown from Colenso Station turned up. He asked 
for a room, and was told he could not get one. ‘Je immediately 
said, “ Oh, I must have a room, and at amy cost. I’m Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett. I'm a Member of Parliament!” ‘The man 
who had given us our room was nota bit impressed. “I can’t 
help that. You had better sit down and wait till the Boss 
comes in! 

As the mail is just going out, and the Post Office 200 yards 
away, I must leave him fuming, and wonder if he will be able to 
persuade mine host of the Royal Hotel when that. worthy makes 
his appearance.—Yours, &c. ; W. } 


THE general commanding in one of the southern distrcts, 
finding himself constantly passed by Reservists who failed to 
salute, had a rifleman wearing the Egyptian medal and Khedive’s 
star brought before him for examination. ‘Why did you not 
salute your general officer?” “Shure, sorr, and I-thought yer 
honour was a German officer.” The new staff uniform has certainly 

many advantages, for an officer is quickly identified, but this 
slavish imitation of German sartorials has its disadvantages. The 
genial and gallant Sir Baker Russell, commanding at Portsmouth, 
when driving through Portsmouth Dockyard the other day in 
uniform, addressed a question to a naval officer. The naval 
officer afterwards remarked : “ That German officer speaks wonder- 
fully good English, But why is he allowed to drive about the 
dockyard?” 
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FINANCE 
THE COMBINATION MANIA 


Tue most striking feature in the joint-stock company 
development of the past few years has been the enormous 
growth in the number of ‘‘ combines,” or ‘ trusts” as 
they are termed in the United States. Oddly enough, 
past experience had not been altogether favourable to the 
movement, and the popularity of the development was 
rather in spite of, than because of, the good results 
achieved. Such comparative fiascos as the Salt Union 
were not conducive to the belief that combination could 
be successfully carried through. In one way the ‘‘com- 
bine ” movement is an outcome of the modern commercial 
developments which have followed the partial abolition of 
individual enterprise. The principle of combination is 
more easily carried out where the individual is pushed into 
the background. The commercial effects have yet to be 
noted, it is, of course, absurd to pretend that we can 
form an opinion as to the success of the combina- 
tion movement from the results which have hitherto 
been achieved. The movement was initiated at a 
very favourable time, when the period of trade depres- 
sion had come to an end and there was a general 
recovery. From the point of view of the shareholder, 
therefore, we have no means of judging of the worth of 
the movement. The supporters of combination talk of 
economies of management which shall result in increased 
dividends to shareholders and not necessitate the raising 
of prices against the consumer. So far, the combines 
have not shown any particular economies. The successful 
results from the dividend point of view may be due entirely 
to the present period of ‘‘ good times.” As for the other 
contention, while expressing the opinion that it is dis- 
honest, and that the individual trader will be the first to 
admit the dishonesty of the contention, such rise of prices 
as there has been can be explained away as a necessary 
result of active trade conditions. We have yet to see the 
relation of consumer to producer in times of slackness, 
and unless combination becomes world-wide, and has vast 
reserve funds and so can crush competition, it is safe to 
prophesy that the success, from the producer’s point of 
view, will be very moderate indeed. As to the relations 
of the mere workmen to the new producing bodies, the 
question, although very interesting from an economic 
point of view, is really outside the scope of our argument. 

So far, the great textile trades in their various branches 
have been the chief to call upon the investing public for 
aid. Vast amounts have been raised in this way, and the 
prospects in times of trade inactivity are not particularly 
alluring. But there have been other industries, apart 
from the textile trades in one form or another, and among 
these we had the British Oil and Cake Mills, a linoleum 
combine, colliery and iron trade combines, and we are 
now threatened with incursions into the shipping world. 
It cannot be long before other branches of industry follow 
suit. The points we wish to emphasise do not deal with 
individual combinations, but are concerned with the move- 
ment as a whole. It will be found that in very few cases 
has any remarkable dividend been shown in the Ordinary 
shares, in spite of the good trade conditions, even in the 
prospectuses where the promoters were often able to 
indulge in a little manipulation and yet keep within the 
law. On the other hand, the actual results achieved by 
the older combinations have not been very striking. 
As arule, too, goodwill, patents, and so forth have been 
valued at high figures, and as regards trading results, 
unless large sums are placed to reserve it is impossible to 
ensure success. The position in which an investor finds 
himself in endeavouring to unravel the mysteries of an 
ordinary prospectus are bad enough, but when he has a 
prospectus of one of these huge combinations to consider 
he is absolutely helpless. He must make up his mind 
that a large number of salaried officials have to be paid in 
bad years and good, where previously the partners took 
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their own risks. He has to consider that in many in- 
dustries, in which until recently the British were supreme, 
foreign competition is now very keen. When he is told, 
therefore, that there is to be considerable saving in details, 
such as payments to travellers, clerical labour, regulation 
of stock, and so forth, he may safely consider against 
these the energy of foreign competitors if any particular 
endeavour is made to maintain prices or regulate out- 
put. It is, as we have said, only by world-wide 
methods that success can be ensured. The great 
federation which comprises the Coats and the English 
and American Thread combines is an attempt at 
such a world-wide control. But before we can say 
that their success is permanent we have to consider 
foreign political feeling in connection with trade com- 
petition. Meanwhile there is food for thought in the 
greed of the company promoter, juggling with figures 
based upon good times, who has met with so much 
success already that he no longer hesitates to ask for 
millions for his new schemes. If investors really want to 
gain an idea of the difference between good times and 
bad, they have only to look at the dividend records over a 
period of years of companies in, say, the iron and coal 
trades, or any other for that matter. They will see at 
once where the danger lies. For the present all we can 
feel sure about is that vast sums have to be lost in a few 
years’ time, and that, if they are not very careful, the 
British public will be the losers. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Westralians 


Has the “boom” arrived? Dealers have been asking the 
question, and certainly for some days past, in fact ever since the 
Easter vacation, the tone has been decidedly better for Westra- 
lians. Probably hope is premature, for there is no public in the 
market. But we have seen the worst in Westralians. People 
are beginning to recognise merits, and they are divorcing the best 
shares from those which have justly incurred odium. Mr. Landau, 
who is back from Westralia, may say what he pleases about 
Associated, the rest of the market will not suffer overmuch. The 
sulphide bogey is disappearing, as it should. There is no account 
open worth speaking of, and the point to note is that the most 
has now been made of all the bad points. We trust our readers 
have bought during the time of depression as we advised. They 
will see prices at a level, sooner or later, which will give them 
substantial profits. 

The shares which will offer most inducements, either from a 
speculative or dividend point of view, are the following : Ivanhoes, 
Great Boulders, Great Boulder Perseverance, Hannan’s Brown- 
hills, Lake Views, Kalgurlis, South Kalgurlis, and Great Boulder 
South. Among the hopeful speculative purchases we may reckon 
Boulder Main Reefs, Cosmopolitans, Peak Hills, Associated 
North-Westerns, and Northern Blocks. 


Kaffirs 


The Stock markets here have been looking for energetic move- 
ments on the part of Lord Roberts. The Continental centres have 
been in the same mood. As a result we have found the Kaffir 
market advancing, in spite of the absence of business. There is 
some danger that the present movement is merely a “flash in the 
pan.” For one thing, a substantial “ bull” account has been built 
up, and this is not the time for speculative “bull” accounts. 
Given any indications of military success and it might quickly be 
found that the rise had gone far enough, and that fears of damage 
to the mines or increased taxation justified a fall. We merely 
point this out in order to deter speculation in Kaffirs. For on 
merits, there are bargains enough, and the genuine investor may 
buy with confidence on every reaction. If he is looking for a 
rather sharp rally, he will wait for a few days of depression and 
pick out the leading speculative favourites, but to those who can 
afford to lock money up and wait there are decided bargains 
among some of the actual mining shares. 

As regards Rhodesians, the market does not show much sign 
of divorcing itself from the Kaffir section proper. Considering the 
few mines at work, and the labour difficulties—for in spite of the 
present abundance of black labour, the white superintendence is 
not adequate to take full advantage of it—the output for March 
must be considered decidedly satisfactory. When Mr. Rhodes 
gets to work on the prospects of Rhodesia we may have a rally all 
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round, and the close observers of the situation are inclined to 
predict a better time and a more independent market for Rho- 
desians before the summer is over. 

De Beers have had their ups and downs during the week, but 
on the rumour that the difficulty in regard to the sales of diamonds 
has been settled, and the syndicate operations agreed upon, there 
has been a decided rally. There was, of course, no real fear that 
the syndicate sales would not be resumed on an equitable basis, 
but the rumour served to cause a shake out in the market. 

Apart from South Africa and Westralian shares there is not 
much to notice. But it would seem probable that Waihis may 
come to the front again, and Le Rois are more likely to rise than 
fall. 


American Rails 


The pause in American Rails is most healthy, and for once in 
a way there was something very like anxiety in the market during 
the week. Even those who believed in the rise were found asking 
whether it was played out. The immediate cause was the dis- 
covery of over-production in the iron and steel trades, and the 
consequent break in prices. Were we to gauge the trade position 
from mere bank clearings, the present indications are excellent, 
for the figures are really satisfactory if we make allowance for the 
falling-off in speculation. But in the cotton and woollen trades 
there is talk of a bad future ; in the leather trades the outlook 
is poor ; and in fact all round there are indications that production 
has been a little overdone. These signs may prove illusory, but 
we must not forget that these are the signs we must look for before 
we find trade failures increasing, circulation shrinking, and the 
export trade falling off, points which begin to indicate bad times. 

It is necessary, then, to take into consideration this state of the 
market before we come to conclusions as to the future for American 
Rails. The position being what it is, there is of course some 
danger of declining traffics ahead. The necessity, therefore, is for 
decided caution. There is some uncertainty as to the wheat crop. 
There are fears as to the election campaign, which will be in full 
swing for the Presidency, Congressional, and Senatorial elections 
ere long, and there is the certainty that much of the recent market 
movement has been of the nature of professional manipulation. 
Such being the case, the public may well pause before becoming 
enthusiastic on the subject of American Rails. 


Some High-yielding Bank Shares 


That our banking system is carefully managed, and the risks 
reduced to a minimum, affords the main reason for the com- 
paratively low yield on home securities of the kind. In the case 
of the British institutions abroad, the management need be no less 
careful, but owing to the rather greater risks the yield on the shares 
is decidedly high. Indeed, for the investor with means there is 
considerable scope for picking up a few shares in well-managed 
institutions, which will aid considerably the average interest return 
on his investments. In the appended table we name a few of 
these shares, giving the par value and the amount paid (the 
liability is one of the chief reasons very often for the price being so 
low), the highest and lowest points touched last year, and the yield 
per cent. We have already dealt with the South African and 
Australasian banks at some length, and they are therefore excluded 
from present considerations. 






Par Amount 1899 Price Yield 
value _ paid — | — per cent. 
1 L. 4s. ad. 
Bank of British Columbia .... 20 «.. 20" .. 19} 163 174 «. 516 © 
Bank of B. N. America ...... 50 «. 50 « 65 Ge. CO 1s 4 0 0 
Bank of Tarapacd .........++5 i na« 2 «ws aw 4) 535 9 
British of South America...... 20 .. IO «of Ith «+s 10 we th « 6 1 Q 
Chartered of India, Australia, 
and China......scccsccres Gan Pw wo wo Oh 378 «-§ 5 6 8 
Colonial Bank ......... °) 6 45 34 4? 8 5 o 
Hong Kong and Shanghai .... 28} 28h .. 64 534 $9 « 623 4 
Imperial Bank of Persia ...... 6h -- 6h of Qyg-- 33 34 916 8 
London and Brazilian ........ 20 .. 10 «. 20j 17h «. 20 « 615 0 
London and River Plate Bank 25 «2 15 «+ 55 +» 47¢ oe Sob 517 6 
London Bank of Mexico ...... 10 Se @as 6 «a & 610 0 


In the above list we have two British North American banks. 
The Bank of British North America itself is a soundly managed 
institution with a steady dividend record for some years past, which 
may be expected to rival the better results achieved in the earlier 
part of the decade under the present conditions of trade. It should, 
at present prices, be brought to yield 5 per cent. in the course of 
the next year or two. More speculative are the shares of the Bank 
of British Columbia, but that colony is likely to continue well to 
the front, and the bank should benefit. A much more speculative 
share is that of the Bank of Tarapacd, the Chilian interests 
involved not being altogether happy. But the bank continues to 
pay good dividends, and for those who do not mind a speculative 
risk the return is attractive. These latter remarks apply even 
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more strongly in the case of the Imperial Bank of Persia. The 
other two banks doing an Eastern trade, the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai and the Chartered Bank, are excellently managed, and 
their shares attractive holdings of their class, likely to benefit from 
the trade developments. The troubles of the Chartered Bank 
during the past year have been due chiefly to the difficulties 
attending exchange operations, and the maintenance of the 
dividend was the more praiseworthy. The Colonial Bank 
has borne the stress of the West Indian depression, and 
sometimes its assets and note issue cause concern. The shares 
have a big liability, and for these reasons they are not to 
be bought by the ordinary investor. But with improving times 
there is a good chance for those who can afford to take fair risks. 
The British Bank of South America is getting back to the old 
dividend basis by degrees, and the shares are a fair holding. The 
best of the South Americans, however, is the River Plate. It has 
been improving, moreover, over a long period of years, and its 
position is very sound. The London and Brazilian has been 
more dependent on the fortunes of Brazil and has suffered ac- 
cordingly, but in common with all South American banking insti- 
tutions, now that a period of greater prosperity is in store, the 
shares seem to offer decided inducements. 


Brewery Losses. 


There are singularly few features of interest in the Industrial 
market. Most interest has, of course, attached to recent move- 
ments in Allsopp’s issues, and as to the reason for these move- 
ments the market is strangely divided. Perhaps the uncertainty 
and the prevailing depression are due to the belief that one never 
knows the cause for a slump in Allsopps until that slump is over. 
Rightly or wrongly, the directors are considered too secretive, 
and there is consequent mistrust. There can be little doubt that 
the market fears are exaggerated, and the “bear” operators 
have certainly had matters all their own way. Many of the 
reasons alleged for the fall are quite ill-founded. Perhaps the 
most substantial is the belief that the depreciation of tied 
houses, resulting from the slump in the value of licensed pro- 
perties, is so great that very much of the new capital acquired 
should be apportioned against the necessary writing-off in the 
valuation of the assets of the Company. This raises an important 
matter for consideration in regard to most of the big brewery 
companies which have been launching successive debenture issues 
in recent years for the express purpose of acquiring new premises. 
There can be no doubt that heavy losses have been incurred. The 
sole reason for the grossly inflated value of licensed premises was 
the competition between the various brewery companies for the 
acquisition of tied houses. 


Notes and News 


Our contention that the assurance companies must not be 
asked to take military risks through sheer patriotism is not one 
that is likely to be in agreement with the policy of the Prussian 
Government. It seems that soldiers are assured for an additional 
4 per cent. per annum premium, but that civilians called to the 
ranks must not be charged extra. This would mean grave risks 
in time of war. What is the footing of the English and American 
offices doing business in Prussia? 


From the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York we receive 
their fifty-seventh annual report. It states that the premium income for 
the year was £8,657,863, an increase of £382,410. The new premium 
income was £84,349, and it is stated that the proposals in the British 
branch were the largest since its opening. The amount of death claims 
is stated to be well within the mortality expectations. The average rate 
of interest yielded was £4 9s. 8d. per cent., but the expenditure con- 
tinues high. 

The London Life Office reports 251 new proposals accepted 
during the year for £369,025. As in many other offices claims were 
very heavy ; but the total amount of £287,785 was well below the cal- 
culated amount. The office continues to show economy in management, 
and the directors challenge comparison with all other offices. 

We doubt whether the public are likely to be enamoured of the sug- 
gestion that they shall subscribe for Condal Water shares. But one very 
objectionable feature has come to our notice. We believe that it is a fact 
that various newspapers were offered the advertisement on the condition 
that the vendors had the option to pay in cash or shares in the event of 
there being no response. Now such a suggestion is, we think, highly 
dangerous in the public interest. Supposing that the proposition were 
entertained by certain minor or unscrupulous journals, there is the risk 
that in order to avert the possibility of the shares being left on their hands 
those responsible might give dishonest advice to the public. It is a most 
reprehensible scheme, and those responsible for it are not fit to stand in 
any position of responsibility towards the public. Fortunately, on the 
face of it, the prospectus was bad enough to deter the public from sub- 
scribing. 
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IN PASSING 


CHANGES 


I HAVE loved you : brain and heart 
I gave up to be 

Servants to your will, your art— 
What was that to thee? 


Still I loved you : heart and brain 
Now droop utterly, 

Sick of struggles made in vain— 
What is that to thee ? 


You have scorned me: now you say 
That ’tis sad to see 
One so changed, so worn and gray— 
What is that to me? 
First and Last Poems,” by Arabella Shore 
(Grant Richards). 


Irom “* 


The Duke and Duchess of Devonshire are spending the Easter 
recess at their Irish seat, Lismore Castle, Co. Waterford. With its 
massive, ivy-clad walls rising sheer upon the very bank of the 
Blackwater, the exterior seen from the bridge bears a striking 
resemblance to Warwick Castle. The armoury forms the principal 
feature of the interior, which is sumptuously furnished. It is ex- 
pected that the Duke and Duchess of Connaught will shortly come 
on a visit tothe Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, contrary to their 
custom when on their annual Irish tour. The Lord President 
of the Council and his wife have at present no large house party, 
but they have given two dinners—one “clerical” to meet the 
Bishop, the other “ fishing,” when strange tales were recounted and 
discounted. 


The Duke of Devonshire is, of course, a keen fisherman. 
When he is at Lismore Castle, his fishing on both banks of the 
Blackwater is strictly reserved for his use and that of the 
Duchess, who has, perhaps, hardly been so enthusiastic as 
formerly, though the Duke has himself pulled out some good fish. 
On Easter Monday they both went to Cork Park races. The 
Duke walks about the streets of Lismore and talks to anyone who 
takes his fancy, however ill attired. The idlers of the town are 
generally collected round the fountain erected to the memory of 
the late Archdeacon Power, whence can be obtained a view of the 
castle gates. 


The new Bishop of Waterford, Dr. O’ Hara, preached his first 
sermon in Lismore Cathedral on Easter Sunday to a large congre- 
gation, including the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. He is a 
tall slight man with a grizzly beard, who has hardly entered 
middle-age, and his leanings are distinctly towards Evangelicalism. 
The Dean of Lismore (Dean Brougham) is an almost equally 
important local personage. He is short in person, rubicund and 
agreeable, with a merry wit, great benevolence, and both in life 
and doctrine is a healthy admirable ecclesiastic. In the past 
winter, though ill from influenza for two months, he left his bed 
each Sunday to take the morning service in the cathedral. He 
wears an eyeglass and was once called “the pocket Chaplain.” 


Lismore Cathedral dates from the restoration of Charles II., 
and was erected by Lord Cork on the site of an old monastery 
dedicated to St. Carthagh. The edifice is simple, but very 
beautiful in the interior, whilst it is surmounted by a remarkably 
graceful spire. The organist and voluntary choir are among the 
best in the three kingdoms. The cathedral library, a very fine 
one, is rarely visited. It contains many interesting manuscripts 
and several volumes which belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
resided at Lismore Castle. Despite all the researches of the Dean, 
it has been impossible to verify the tradition that in a house in 
the street the dramatist Congreve was born. But the post-office 
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is now managed by the father of Mr. T. Healy, M.P., who has 
often spent longish holidays in the little house. 


All sportsmen will regret the sad fate of Mr. F. W. Milligan at 
the front. The younger brother of Captain Milligan of the Guards, 
he was one of the most popular of English sportsmen. Educated 
at Eton, he left early to go on the Continent to acquire a know- 
ledge of foreign languages. Having an excellent position in a 
Yorkshire cloth factory, with the prospect of a wealthy partnership, 
he sacrificed everything to his sporting propensities. As a 
cricketer he represented Gentlemen v. Players at Hastings, and 
has often played for Yorkshire, being a hard-hitting bat, a fast 
bowler, and a splendid field at cover-point. He went out to the 
Cape with Lord Hawke’s team in the winter of 1898, and has re- 
mained there ever since. It was his intention to return for the 
present cricket season had not the war broken out. 


Universal pleasure, but very little surprise, will be excited by 
the engagement of Mr. Kennerley Rumford to Miss Clara Butt, 
Our most promising baritone is a very suitable husband for a lady 
who is so fine a contralto. Personally, both are endowed with 
good looks, and are alike singularly destitute of conceit. Mr. 
Rumford and his future wife both completed their musical edu- 
cation in Paris, and both enjoy a wide popularity in England, 
Musical unions of the first rank are rather rare, Grieg and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, and \M. and Madame Jehin being 
the most notable. 


Madame Marchesi was the vocalist at the concert given the 
other day by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at Farn- 
leigh, the seat of Lord Iveagh near Dublin. She is the 
daughter-in-law of the inventor of the well-known Marchesi 
“method.” Her own voice, quite a normal one, has been trained 
to almost abnormal perfection, and she has a marvellous instinct 
for true musical expression. In appearance she is imposing, and 
she always sings in evening dress, even at a wtince. She is an 
especial favourite of the Queen, and her song recitals are 
astoundingly catholic in their répertoire. Her solitary attempt at 
a pseudo-dramatic monody at St. George’s Hall during Christmas- 
tide 1898 was one of her rare failures. 


Admiral-Superintendent Pelham Aldrich, who is in supreme 
control of Portsmouth Dockyard, has a keen sense of humour. 
He exhibits a journal containing information which may with 
safety be conveyed io the Press. The daily entry is invariably 
nil. A French master of laconics who was unable to witness the 
berthing of the Powerful shortened the entry to “il,” explaining 
that it would be the equivalent of “ Le dockyard, c’est moi.” An 
American, confronted with the official laconic, bluntly declared 
that the Admiral had not a nose for news. Nevertheless the 
Portsmouth Dockyard Press book, with its w// desperandum daily 
entry, has its uses. It is the only official document which corre- 
spondents are permitted to peruse; but that they are allowed to 
peruse an official document of any kind is a concession. 


It is good news that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has remitted £3,000 to the Archbishop of Cape Town, in 
order to relieve the acute distress occasioned by the war among 
the clergy of the English Church working in that country, On 
this Society’s efforts, indeed, the growth of the Church in our 
colonies chiefly depends. The work, so far as South Africa is 
concerned, was begun in 1820, when the S.P.G. sent out a 
solitary clergyman to Wynberg. ‘The first Bishop of Cape Town 
was consecrated in 1847 ; until then the only chance of securing a 
bishop to hold a confirmation was to waylay one touching at the 
Cape on his journey to India. To-day South Africa is a province 
with eleven bishops and 370 clergy. With the growth of the 
Imperial spirit we hope that the importance of the S.P.G.’s work 
in our colonies will be recognised more widely ; in that case, at 
its bicentenary next year the Society should honour President 
Kruger as one of its chief benefactors. 


The Easter golf meetings over the greater part of the country 
were to some extent affected by the wind. .\ moderate wind is 
almost the very best thing to draw out skill at the game, and 
opponents who run each other very close in a still day very 
quickly sort themselves into different classes in a half gale. The 
art of playing against or across a strong wind is one of the 
most difficult of accomplishment. Hard hitting alone is not the 
most necessary or successful method, and the devices of ob- 
servant professionals to “cheat the wind” are very admirable 
and worthy of study. It were too long a subject to go into 
here. The Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society won their 
match against the Royal Liverpool club at Westward Ho! very 
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handsomely. Sixty-seven holes to two is a big majority, and 
when meaner players see that a former amateur champion, Mr. 
H. G. Hutchinson, was 10 holes down in one round, they may 
fee] consoled for disastrous records of their own. His conqueror 
was Mr. J. A. T. Bramston; and altogether it begins to look 
as if the United Universities Club was one of the strongest 
golfing combinations in England or Scotland. We should like 
to see them go north and play the St. Andrews town clubs—not 
the “Royal and Ancient” so much. If they could beat the 
doughty local players on their own historic links they would 
achieve a conquest not to be surpassed. We know no other 
body of golfers that could resist them. 


Lord Dalmeny was the first string of the Etonian pair so 
decisively beaten by the representatives of Harrow in the initial 
round of the Public Schools Racquet Competition. It is only fair 
to record, in mitigation of his easy “serves,” that he recently 
injured his ankle. Lord Dalmeny is the eldest son of Lord 
Rosebery, a tall, slight, good-looking lad with dark hair and rather 
Semitic features. He has already one claim to notoriety—namely, 
that though he has passed the entrance examination for admission 
to Sandhurst, he has returned to Eton. This is absolutely con- 
trary to the ordinary regulations of the college, and it is surprising 
that any lad of spirit should care to go back to school when young 
officers are so sorely needed. 


The cordial reception accorded to Mr. D. L. A. Jephson by 
the Surrey crowd on Easter Tuesday proved the popularity of his 
selection by the County Committee to succeed Mr. K. J. Key as 
captain. He was the last choice in the Cambridge eleven of 1890, 
and maintained his place for the two following seasons, his best 
performance being his steady support of Mr. E. C. Streatfeild at 
Lords v. M.CC. Having disappeared from good cricket for some 
years, his tall scores for the Wanderers brought him to the notice 
of the executive, and in 1897 he became a prominent batsman. 
Probably the best contemporary lob bowler, he is an efficient field, 
as a rule ; and, although he has a position in the office of a fellow- 
member of the Wanderers, he is practically free to devote himself 
to cricket. 


Everybody, except those immediately associated with the Oval, 
imagined that the Surrey captaincy would be offered to Mr. 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. A famous old Wykehamis*, the past 
Oxford captain for many years, and the youngest member of the 
M.C.C, Committee elected during the last quarter of a century, 
“Shrimp” seemed the ideal man to bridge the little rift between 
Lord’s and the Oval, especially as his personal popularity is almost 
unbounded. The Surrey authorities, however, only cared to offer 
him the somewhat nebulous post of vice-captain, which he refused 
in spite of all the arguments of the president, Sir Richard Webster. 
Mr. Leveson-Gower is now at Biarritz. He has severed his con- 
nection with Surrey cricket, and is sure eventually to drift into 
the ranks of Middlesex. 


Lovers of Nature have this year had cause to deplore the very 
late appearance of the migrant songsters, but most of them have 
come at last. In Epping Forest, on Tuesday, April 10, both the 
nightingale and cuckoo were heard—the latter at Fair Mead, the 
former at Hawkswood. Considering the season, the date is 
earlier than we had any reason to expect. Gilbert White, in his 
famous Calendar, set down April 7 to 26 for the first hearing of 
the cuckoo and April 1 to May 1 for the nightingale. Hampshire 
would naturally come before Essex. Quite possibly others may 
have noted these birds before. In one newspaper we have seen 
the arrival of the swallow announced, but it is not yet visible in 
most districts, ; 


A PARIS LETTER 


Paris: April 19 
IT was not the magnificence of the sight in the Salle des Fétes 
on the Champ de Mars, not the splendid burst of spring sunshine 
which nature seemed to have sent expressly to grace the opening 
of the Exposition, that was the most striking feature of Saturday’s 
great festival. No. It was rather the spectacle of one little man, 
more good-humoured looking than distinguished in appearance, 
the central point of the vast multitude of over 15,000 invited 
guests. Think of what it meant! President Loubet, sprung from 
a humble stock not far removed from the peasantry, stood there 
by the will of France, the equal of kings and emperors, offering to 
their representatives the hospitality of his country. Unfavoured 
by fortune, he is a man of the people, typifying the real people of 
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France, that industrious, patient, talented race of which the 
French Ambassador spoke so eloquently some days ago in 
London. It was the triumph of the Republic. No doubt, 
among the vast host there assembled, many a heart was 
swollen with vindictive passion and boiling hate—passions and 
hates of a hundred different hues, and each directed against 
all except its own immediate congener. Was there not here 
the overpowering evidence of defeat? the utter collapse, igno- 
minious and complete, of a ten months’ struggle, in which no 
violence had been too extreme, no device too mean, not to be 
employed for the overthrow of the Ministry of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau? And one could not help thinking that even through 
the cold strong nature of the Premier a thrill of pride must 
have passed as he surveyed the splendid scene. For, notwith- 
standing all the unprincipled opposition to which he has been 
subjected, he was able to close the Session with a review of 
useful work accomplished, one important item at least of which, 
the organisation of the Colonial Army, has been over fifteen 
years under discussion. And this Ministry, whose triumph it 
was, well deserved their day of glory. Subordinating private 
convictions to patriotic necessity, they have worked as one man 
for the common good. “You will have to go full lengths with 
the Socialists” was the taunt flung at them in the Chamber. There 
is great part of the secret—the fear of the advancing wave. And 
not the least significant feature of the advance is the impending 
income-tax, which, voted as it is said with truth by those who will 
not have to pay it, will become in time the instrument of confisca- 
tion long looked for, now in view. But this is not yet. Socialism, 
however, is rampant ; socialism is becoming a power; and the 
rich are trembling in their shoes. 

Following the track of the Presidential party one was compelled 
to amazement. Instead of the utter chaos of the preceding twenty- 
four hours, order reigned—order and beauty combined ; shrubs 
and lawns and stately trees had taken the place of rubbish heaps, 
and well-smoothed roadways and sanded paths everywhere made 
progress a pleasure. But behind all this beauty there was much 
to be done. The impossible had been attempted; men had 
worked to breaking strain, and it was a wise and humane im- 
pulse which ordered all hands a three days’ complete rest. Work 
began again yesterday, and it is not likely that all will be fully 
complete till about the end of May. But many hands make light 
work, and the 70,000 exhibitors or more will do their best to bring 
things round. Paris under the warm sun is putting on her best 
attire, and the 90,000 trees that adorn her are almost visibly burst- 
ing into leaf. There is always some drawback, and on this occa- 
sion that translates itself into the incredible clouds of dust which 
mar the pleasure of the fine weather. The enormous amount of 
street and Exhibition work going on is, of course, responsible ; but 
the usually well-arranged water supply is unaccountably conspicuous 
by its absence. In revenge, where it is in evidence it is in floods ; 
so that on Sunday last, after being smothered with dust in the 
Champs Elysées, you were drenched with mud, inches deep, in 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

I must note the extraordinary improvement in the regulation 
of the street traffic, which M. Lépine has so effectively tackled. 
The problem is much more difficult than in London, owing to the 
great number of points on which four, five, six, or seven streets 
converge. Indeed, the difficulties at the Mansion House are 
multiplied indefinitely all over Paris. Still, much has been accom- 
plished, and those who were present at the last Exposition 
thankfully accept the present immunity from the constant risk 
of serious accident. Even the Paris automedon—the co-worthy 
of the London jehu—has been tamed, and condescends now 
to subordinate his wild impulses to the famous white défon of 
authority. 

The price of food has not yet been advanced ;.rooms are not 
at famine price ; and so those who can should come early, and 
avoid the season when the heat and crowds will make Paris some- 
thing like a hell upon earth. I speak of what I know. 
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COMPENSATION 


Ir Helen love me, she doth so 

After the cautious modern fashion, 
And usages like linkboys go 

To light the progress of her passion. 


Say mine estate should dwindle ; say 

The breath of scandal fogged mine honour, 
Helen would weep her love away, 

And bid me think no more upon her. 


Say I fell ill, or lame, or blind, 

The counsel of her friends would move her, 
Regretfully, to prove unkind, 

And seek a less unfortunate lover. 


But these things happen not, that is, 
Not in such sort as frightens Helen, 

Whereas, her dear small prudences 
Make me a fenced demesne to dwell in. 


FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AND OTHERS 


THE chase of the nimble Academician is by some critics 
considered forbidden between the closing of the exhibition 
in August and its opening in May. For myself I prefer to 
regard this ‘‘close time” as expiring on sending-in day, 
and this not from any bloodthirstiness or hatred of an 
ancient institution, but out of sheer anxiety for its good. 

Now, more than at any other time of the year, the 
Academy needs to combat its native sluggishness. And if, 
as one intelligent artist after another is swallowed up by 
the monster, the individual Academician be nimble in 
explaining away his responsibility, it becomes evident that 
we have to struggle not against men, but against a great 
immaterial force shedding a baneful influence on all who 
approach it. To call it ‘‘ academic” might be misleading, 
for vulgar self-advertisement and contented commercialism 
are not necessarily the results of Academic training. 
Happily we may speak of it as ‘‘the R.A. spirit” without 
fear of being misunderstood by any who have suffered the 
quadruple essence of commonness that has been the abiding 
flavour of every recent Academy Exhibition. 

Whether in the coming show this spirit is to be 
equally rampant is even now being decided, and we may 
reasonably remember the hanging committee in our prayers 
(hopefully; even, for are not Mr. Abbey and Mr. Gregory 
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both of it ?), lest once again we have the annual shouting 
match papered up to the ceiling with pictures that happen 
to fit, and lest once again we see the line filled with that 
unbearable modern invention the exhibition picture. Mrs, 
Ernest Normand’s enormous canvases may be taken as 
an example of what I mean, and as they are always on 
the line and usually sell, I believe, for a thousand pounds, 
one has no compunction in naming her to distinguish the 
type. It is morally certain that Mr. Abbey’s opinion on 
these pictures must be substantially the same as my own, 
and if next month should show an exhibition as bad as 
ever, it must be that the hangers have shrunk from revolu- 
tionary methods because they felt unsupported by sym- 
pathy from without. Be assured that the considerable 
number of ‘‘ live” artists now in the Academy would not 
be so powerless if artists as a body were unanimous and 
forcible in their denunciations of the way the exhibition is 
at present managed. Unfortunately many of the men who 
take their art seriously do so only in secret, being naturally 
ashamed of an impulse that has not its roots in money- 
making. The wantof aman brave enoughtobean artist and 
unashamed has a bad effect on public opinion. The majo- 
rity of professional artists seem indifferent, if they do not 
really prefer this reign of humbug. For, alas! it were a 
fatal mistake to suppose the Royal Academy spirit con- 
fined to the Royal Academy, and Mr. Pennell's dream of 
destroying the iniquitous institution is not only impracti- 
cable, but would be useless. Therefore it is not Acade- 
micians only that I would respectfully invite to the stool 
of repentance. You, too, Pictor! are a miserable sinner, 
and (though an article that makes the Academy a scape- 
goat for everyone is always sure of popularity) you, too, 
must take your share of the blame. You have sent far 
too many pictures in. ‘‘ They were good enough for the 
Academy,” you say. But was it not your concern to see 
to it that they were good enough for Pictor? In the 
matter of any picture, vulgarly painted at an audience, that 
now thrones it on the line, the prime delinquent is its 
author who sent it there. He was not confined, like the 
selecting committee, to a hasty glance as the picture 
hurried by ;{he had time to know if it were worth its place 
or not. Artists are often indignant at pictures worse 
than their own getting better placed, when it would be 
fitting that they thought rather oftener of the good pictures 
they may have ousted. Above all would I suggest to 
painters of romantic and religious subjects that the con- 
stant repetition of saints and knights-errant by people 
who live the lives of commercial travellers presents a 
certain irony. 

Nevertheless, if artists are become commercial rather 
than artistic, it is again on the Academy that much of the 
blame’must fall. By their haphazard hanging consequent 
on accepting too many canvases, their complete failure to 
discriminate between good pictures and bad (again largely 
due to the enormous number of works allowed to be sent 
in), they have alienated a large number of the more 
thoughtful artists in the country whose means enabled 
them to ignore the Academy. Asa result the exhibitions 
have been filled, and filled to overflowing, with the works 
of men eager to profit by the capital every year expended 
at Burlington House. Academicians have heavy responsi- 
bilities towards the purchasers, knowing not their right 
hand from their left, whom they have delivered over to 
‘*regular exhibitors,” who have sold them rubbish. As 
for the artists who respect themselves more than the 
Academy, it {would take years of good hanging to win 
them back, and even the preliminary step of reducing the 
number of works sent in has not yet been taken. 

A young artist approached me the other day with a 
project for improving the Academy shows. He meant to 
establish a really artistic annual exhibition, consisting 
entirely of works skied or rejected by the Royal Academy. 
This, he said, would lead to a better class of painter 
sending to the Academy zn order to qualify for his show. 
I am still wondering whether the man was joking. _E. 
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ART IN THE CITY 


A PARTICULAR interest attaches to the Guildhall Exhibition 
as an attempt to grapple with the difficulty (annually too 
much for the Royal Academy) of gathering a representative 
collection of the best works of living artists. The Cor- 
poration have managed better than the Academy does, 
but not so well as one had hoped from their previous 
record. In encroaching on academic ground they begin, 
alas ! to borrow academic methods. Instead of offering the 
public the best artistically to try their critical powers on, 
there comes a desire to give them ‘‘ what they can best 
appreciate.” Hence the war pictures (there is no English 
battle-painter who is also an artist); hence Mr. Croft's 
tiresome Jubilee picture, and Mr. Leader’s popular 
article, ‘‘ Fast falls the Evcitide.’”’ Hence, as at the 
Academy, Mr. Aumonier is hung “‘up,” and Mr. Yeend 
King on the line, as being likelier to please. The 
presence of Sir Edward Poynter’s enormous blunder 
and the inclusion of other obscure Academicians show 
‘* official” considerations better in place in Piccadilly. 
Why Mr. Mitchell's large, bad picture of Hypatia should 
be here no one knows. On the other side of the scale is 
the Whistler, the most perfect picture in the show, a 
fine picture by Greiffenhagen, and a monstrously able 
slightly over-coloured Sargent. There are fine canvases 
by Lorimer, Walton, Smythe, Cayley Robinson, and 
others too numerous to mention. Mr. Abbey’s ‘ Lear” 
is hung between Greiffenhagen's very distinguished picture 
and a ‘‘sweet thing” by Marcus Stone, and it is to be 
feared Mr. Abbey might hardly be pleased to see how 
accurately in quality it balances between them. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
EASTER NOVELTIES 


By a ferocious custom, not to be defended, managers 
continue year after year to display their ‘‘ Easter novel- 
ties.” They fill their shop windows with these attractions, 
and conjure the public to approach and purchase. Decent 
dramatic critics sitting aloof in far-off green places by the 
banks of pleasant rivers, innocent and (Heaven knows) not 
catching fish, are ruthlessly called home by brutal editors. 
They have left town on Holy Thursday, and on Easter 
Eve a peremptory telegram arrives from Fleet Street. 
They hurry home expecting a revolution, and, lo and 
behold ! it is simply Easter novelties. 

The most novel of this year’s exhibition is ‘‘ Zaza,” at 
the Garrick. For the great and moral British public, here 
is an ideal play. You have your fill of the salacious, and 
are yet entitled to say that the impropriety is incidental : 
the action ends upon a note of virtue rampant. Thus you 
may sit out the tigerish embraces of courtesan and lover 
with a good conscience. Respectability will be justified 
at the last moment, and home and the family exalted 
above all irregular relationships in the most arcadian of 
secluded cottages. 

Zaza was the Star of a French provincial theatre. She 
met a certain M. Dufresne, and went to every extreme of 
her natural vocation—an older vocation, by the way, than 
the actress’s—to seduce him from the path of virtue. 
She succeeded and retired with him from the world. Then 
the lover was called away. A musical colleague being 
embarrassed by Zaza’s absence from the duets which they 
had shared, informed her that her lover had a wife and 
drank chocolate with her after the theatre. Zaza set off 
for the scene of that dissipation and sat heavily upon her 
lover. There was a terrible scene between them and 
then they parted. Later the lover had a change of heart 
and wanted to be on with the old love once more. Zaza 
meanwhile had become wedded to her calling and most 
satisfactorily rich. She rejected her lover’s overtures and 
set forth in her brougham for ‘‘home.” There the play 
ends. 
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This is a bald, brief statement of the action, but “‘ Zaza” 
deserves no better. It is a flashy trivial piece of work 
written to exploit the peculiar genius of a single player. 
This, to be sure, was Madame Réjane, a stage ad- 
venturess unparalleled, whose vulgarity is commonly 
bewitching ; and the English-speaking actress who should 
have succeeded in such a part must have possessed a 
genius identical with the great French actress. Now 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, who plays in the American adap- 
tation, is quite equal to the vulgarity of the part, 
but has none of Madame Réjane’s redeeming charm, 
and even less of her peculiar talent. Temperament she 
has beyond any question, as we saw in ‘The Heart of 
Maryland” two years ago. She can shriek and bite and 
break china, and exhibit other symptoms of hysteria ; but 
she can do no more. An American critic informed me 
last season that Mrs. Carter’s return would exhibit her as 
an authentic artist. To our apprehension Mrs. Carter’s 
return has exhibited her as nothing of the kind. She is 
violent and shocking, but better. Her acting is ‘‘ strong” 
in a sense, but you may say the same of cheese. None of 
the other actors display the least scintilla of capacity for 
the peculiar parts allotted to them, except a little child, 
Miss Therese Berta, whom we could wish well out of the 
production; and Mr. David Belasco’s version of MM. 
Berton and Simon’s French is couched in provincial 
American. ‘‘ Zaza,’ in brief, is a poor thing. 

Mr. Terry has returned to London, which is well. He 
has returned moreover to his own theatre, which is 
better. Few things are more disquieting to those country 
cousins, whose season is upon us, than theatres bearing 
the wrong names or filled with the wrong actors. 
‘‘ Terry’s”” is no longer a /ucus a non lucendo. 

The ‘‘ Passport,” which has brought Mr. Terry home 
again, is a farce, in spite of its being called a comedy, but 
is none the worse for that, and fits Mr. Terry. We know 
all his tricks, but we can never see him play them too 
often. Miss Gertrude Kingston’s reappearance in Mrs. 
D'Arcy is much more than welcome. It is but seldom 
that we are given such finished acting, excellent in humour 
and so spontaneous. Ladies who take to management 
are supposed to come to grief, but if Miss Kingston had 
a theatre of her own, we might have a playhouse of 
artistic comedy. 7 


L°**N*RD C**RIN*SY 
TO P**L KR*G*R 


THE world is very, very small, 
There is no room for you and me ; 
You are ringed round by rooineks, Paul, 
As I by crass stupidity. 


And yet your method was quite sound : 
If geese laid guilders in your nest, 

You took them—why not? You had found 
That fiscal system paid you best. 


The pretty tales you sometimes tell 
(You know you do, you naughty Paul,) 

Are only waggish jokes, and—well, 
They don’t affect my love at all. 


Though I am here and you are there, 
We both pursue the selfsame plan ; 

I with my most superior air 
(I am, you know, the Perfect Man !— 


The most unspotted of them all, 
And most imbued with sagest sense, 
Are children to my wisdom, Paul, 
And sinners to my excellence). 


Alas ! the world is all too small, 
There is no room for you and me; 
We're not appreciated, Paul ; 
We'll seek another Arcady. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Blackwater Vale. 


THE Royal visit is proceeding in right royal fashion, and Dublin 
is growing quite used to the Royal guests. Nothing is quainter in 
life than the rapidity with which we get accustomed to the unusual. 
The Irish capital, so Jong neglected, is now rejoicing in a plethora 
of princes and princesses, and the inhabitants accept them all with 
a cordial familiarity as though they had seen them every day of 
their lives. “Where will the Queen go to-day?” seems to be as 
regular a question now at breakfast as “ Will you have some more 
coffee?” 

In one point Dublin sets a splendid example to other capitals 
all over Europe. Invariably when there is a notable gathering 
say, in Paris or elsewhere, and beds are at a premium, provisions 
run to famine prices, and transit becomes a matter of barter 
with extortionate Jehus. But the unexpected always happens in 
Ireland. Food remains at normal tariff, which is much less than 
London charges, and the Dublin carmen drive you the longest 
possible distance for the smallest possible sum. I wish London 
cabmen would adopt sixpenny fares like their Irish brethren and 
accept their legal dues with the same affability. Penniless 
peeresses would then be enabled to forego the inglorious econo- 
mies of the penny ’bus. There are no omnibuses in Dublin, only 
electric trams which creep noiselessly along. 

I think it was the late Prince Consort who said the first duty of 
Royalty was to lay foundation stones, and Dublin expects every 
Princess to do her duty. So we all went to see Princess Christian 
duly smite the first stone of a new nursing home. Whenever 
women are admitted Freemasons there should be a special lodge 
for our princesses. Freemasonry to-day appears to be a huge 
charitable organisation, and our Royal family are always foremost 
in benevolence. Princess Christian was full of the big matindée 
she is organising at Drury Lane. I foresee that calls on our 
benevolence will replace calls on our hospitality in this seasonless 
season. However, that all lies not only in the future but on the 
other side of the Irish Channel. 

We were drawn into the rather stately whirl of the Castle 
hospitality, but I never saw officials who knew so admirably how 
to take off the stiffness of Court functions as do Lord and Lady 
Cadogan. It has been advanced against them that they have 
brought over a number of their London friends to meet the Queen, 
who should more especially have been brought in contact with the 
great Irish families. But this can only have been stated by people 
ignorant of Court etiquette, for the names of all guests to meet 
Royalty have first to be submitted for the Royal assent, and often 
other names are added by command. All the big families in the 
vicinity of Dublin have been represented, and down in the South, 
where 1 am now staying, nobody bothers in the least about 
Royalty, not from any lack of loyalty, but simply because nobody 
is profoundly interested. Perhaps the most amusing of all the 
functions was Lady Cadogan’s party to see the manceuvres of 
the Channel Fleet. We all left Dublin by specials and divided into 
two batches, half being bound for the A/ajestic and half for the 
Magnificent. Our six hours’ cruise was delightful. The contrast 
of the grim sea monarchs, with their frowning guns and well-drilled 
crews, and the invasion of our frivolous, gaily dressed throng 
suggested almost a flight of butterflies settling on the back of an 
elephant. A charming lieutenant with a baby face and the happiest 
of laughs took me under his special protection. I am sure I 
interfered shockingly with his duties, but he did not seem to mind. 
Before evening I felt as if 1 had known him for years, and found 
myself advising him to apply for an appointment at the Admiralty 
which would enable him to come to tea with me on Sundays. It 
was only as I was dressing for dinner that I remembered I did not 
even know his name. Was it not Mallarmé who said that names 
spoilt idylls, and that the definite pronoun he or she should suffice 
in love? 

At the Flower Show Lord Morris amused everyone by 
apologising profusely to Princess Christian for the costume in 
which, as Vice-Chancellor of the Royal University, he was 
obliged to appear. “I really am not a sunflower,” he protested in 
his richest brogue, vainly endeavouring to manipulate his flowing 
golden-hued. robes. 

Passion week brought a lull in the round of festivities, and I 
remembered I had a husband who had gone off down South in a 
very bad temper with a fishing-rod, some days before, inveighing 
against Society. I sent him a wire to some unpronounceable 
name, beginning with a Bally, and having procured a ticket for 
the same destination, I followed on his tracks, and really, now 
that I am here, I must confess it is much more exhilarating than I 
expected. I spend my days whipping the river viciously and lay- 
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ing in a store of rheumatism for future occasions. So far I have 
only caught one exceedingly small fish, but Carlton says I have 
frightened many hundreds to death. As he has only caught five 
himself, I don’t think he need be so superior. Further down the 
river, at Lismore, the Duke of Devonshire is displaying his 
accustomed energy, with the same result—one fish. 

If the weather were a little less Arctic I should feel happier ; 
it is so very disagreeable that I have no doubt it is good for one. 
Certainly the hurricanes we are enjoying are invigorating, and 
serve to drive away the cobwebs of social artificiality. In the 
country one looks upon everything so differently ; Society seems 
so petty and trivial compared with Nature. I long to hark back 
to the days of primeval man and live ina forest. Life would be 
so simple in a forest. In Society it is so complex, and so— 
odious. 


MADAME Oc*THE CHAIR 


THE chair, too, obviously was old: its basket-work, broken here 
and there, seenied to wither sadly under the summer sun ; and the 
grown-up girl who pulled at the long handle forward of the front 
wheel, and her fellow who pushed behind, could each have told 
the other that their work was unnecessarily heavy. But Madame 
found in it places for her needy limbs which she had.no mind to 
look for in a newer vehicle. Had it not borne her since the day 
of her crippling, twenty—thirty years back? And, indeed, was 
she not often surveying days still earlier—surveying them so 
closely, so intimately, that it was but seemly she should be drawn 
between the hedgeways and along her garden paths in a convey- 
ance which had come into existence in those days? 

Slowly they were making the ascent of the hill, now covered 
with white dust ; the morning around them giving free air under a 
sky of blue; the sun so fresh in its heat that the leaves met it 
without drooping. 

“Is there any news, Aunt?” Denise inquired. 

Madame lowered the newspaper she was reading, and looked 
hard through her spectacles at the crest of the hill. 

“ Many a man has gone down,” she answered firmly. Her 
thin, somewhat rugged face contracted a little as she added : “ It’s 
the old way.” 

“Then there has been a big battle, Aunt?” Roberta ques- 
tioned. 

“ One of the biggest so far,” was the clear-cut response. She 
took off her spectacles, displaying to the passer-by a pair of small 
dark eyes which consorted, to an effect of shrewd determination, 
with the large aquiline nose. ‘Someone blundered,” she 
explained, “and the men took their tale to the next world by the 
score,” 

“ Poor fellows !” murmured one hearer ; and the other asked : 

“Ts there anyone we knew, Aunt?” 

“If you know one you know the lot,” was the fiery answer. 
And it was adjudged unreasonable, but, nevertheless, the response 
came in a mollifying tone, with the ease of long habit : 

“]T mean anyone we knew by name.” 

“There was Gendon of the Guards,” Madame declared 
promptly, and in a manner but little less sharp, “and young 
Pellerby. Zhey were both killed.” 

“ Killed! Poor Kate and the baby !” was the warm comment, 

“ Major Mint,” Madame continued, “ has lost a leg (it’s an odd 
thing how he always seemed to be hobbling), and little Slapole 
was hit in the stomach.” 

“ He never looked fit to be a soldier,” Denise proncunced. 

And Roberta urged : “ And think of his mother !” 

“His mother,” Madame decided ; “she’s daft—always was! 
She married Slapole because his hair was red! Upon my word, 
she’ll be after this youngster in a cattle-boat, if need be.” She 
took up the paper, and put on her spectacles again, the hint ofa 
grim smile hiding in the corners of her mouth. “The battles of 
mothers !” she muttered. 

They went on for a short while in silence, the chair grinding 
its way as if in rebellion, Madame erect in it against her cushions, 
as again she looked along the lists of names, the three women 
alert to the significance of the news. Then a deep breath escaped 
the reader, and the paper was lowered with an air ot solemnity. 

“ What is it, Aunt ?” Roberta asked from her place at the rear 
of the chair. She felt rather than saw that the cripple was press- 
ing her back hard against the cushions. 

“ There’s Rowland, I see,” she was told in a voice which 
seemed to fight against the merest suggestion that it would 
break. 

“ Rowland ?” Denise echoed, turning round and stopping. 

“Dene Rowland—the fine lad!” Madame exclaimed, with 
some little loss of control. “Your name came from his. His 
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mother and yours were great friends and arranged it, before the 
time, you know—whether it turned out to be boy or girl.” She 
paused, to explain in a keener voice: “It seems his company got 
cut off, and surrendered.” 

“I was afraid it was Colonel Rowland!” Roberta remarked, 
merely to fill up the blank in the chatter. But the reference proved 
to be as dangerous as it was innocent. 

“Colonel Rowland?” Madame’s voice shot up into the fair 
morning with a ring like that of steel. 

“| forgot he was too old,” was the apologetic reply. 

“Too old? He was always too old to surrender!” Every one 
of the nervous features seemed ready to break into the wildest 
play, the whole need being as much to cry aloud the soldier's 
prowess as to defend him from affront. “He never knew when he 
was in danger. It was—it is—his pride to laugh at the thought 
of giving in. Colonel Rowland surrender?” she cried again, and 
now she laughed hardly to her words. “ He’ll surrender to death— 
that’s all !” 

Her two companions exchanged glances, then bore on their 
charge in silence. Their aunt’s mood was not unknown to them, 
nor over-estimated in its power of disturbance, and it was with 
much discretion that Denise soon wondered, in the calmest of 
tones : 

“ Colonel Rowland is abroad, Aunt, I think?” 

“ He’s always abroad !” was the willing answer. “He roams 
about the world, trying to kill himself, you’d imagine ; though he 
can laugh for ever. He did kill Aer, you know—in a swamp some- 
where, which breathed a hundred fevers.” 

They had reached the summit of the long hill, and now they 
stopped, as their habit was ; the attendants to ease their arms and 
touch their hair, Madame to submit at once, and in silence, to the 
wide, captivating view. An expanse it was of wood and field and 
stream, sweeping, nestling, glinting in its perfection of softened 
colour and happy luxuriance ; while birds were spendthrift with 
their song, a cloud of white billowed in the azure, and the breeze 
gave music as it caressed the watcher’s eyes. 

“You don’t know why I always stay at this spot?” Madame 
asked. And the hearers were quick to catch the note in her voice, 
which seemed to belong only to the rare mood of her one great 
and ever-living confession to them. 

“ Tsn’t it because the view is so grand?” Roberta replied with 
care. 

“At all events, we do not wonder at it, Aunt,” Denise re- 
marked, to destroy the least suspicion of inquisitiveness. 

“You will when you know,” was the grim assurance. And 
while yet their surprise held the girls, she went on rigidly : “ Look, 
do you see that gate in the field there? There was an old rotten 
one in my day. Colonel Rowlandhe was lieutenant then—rode 
at it and caught the top bar ; I was mad to be level with him, and 
flung along at his heels; the bar kicked up and hit my horse 
between the eyes. D'you see? It was then that my weary time 
began.” 

Strangely, the hard, matter-of-fact account punished the 
women who heard it with the timid warning of some change in 
their aunt’s condition—a change, they remembered, which Madame 
had experienced once before, on the great occasion of the telling 
of her love-story. The name of the man had been omitted from 
the tale, and some of the details too; and now it gained by the 
reticence, the hearers felt—now that every line and shade of it 
was being shown to them. 

“That was a terrible time, dear Aunt,” Denise remarked a 
moment later, to soothe away the stress of Madame’s silence. 
And, no response coming, Roberta ventured to add: 

“ You cannot forget it, but is there nothing else for you in all 
this view ?” 

They were standing close to the chair, one on each side of it, 
and noted without especial interest that Madame’s unfathomable 
old eyes seemed to be looking between and past them; until a 
slight fall of their lids hinted that the eyes had been made 
sightless for the moment, in order that the ears might be the more 
acute. 

“Tsn’t that a horse I hear? Listen!” 
spoke. 

A regular beating sound came up from the plain, softened by 
the distance, yet sufficiently suggestive of a clatter to forewarn of 
a horse’s approach. 

“IU’s only some one galloping up the hill, Aunt,” was Roberta’s 
decision ; but she was a little nervous over her aunt’s intensity. 

“ It seems a long way off,” Madame remarked, dreamily. 

“ They say it’s the wood that does that—where the road cuts 
through it, you know.” She added for the sake of the change in 
the topic: ‘‘ You’ve heard that, Denise ?” 

“Oh ! often,” was the quick response. 


It was the cripple who 
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The sounds grew louder and louder until it seemed that the 
horseman must surely appear the next moment at the bend of the 
road ; then they fell, as if a softer ground had been reached ; then 
grew again to a sharp rattle. 

“Will he never come?” Madame cried at length. 

“ Dear Aunt—-” But the counsel was cut short by the rider 
at last bounding into sight, the dust flung out from his sweating 
horse, his young face awry with heat. He pulled up beside the 
party with a call of relief. 

“Miss Claverton,” he begged, hat in hand, “may I ask a 
favour of you?” 

A tinge of colour sprang into Madame’s faded cheeks on 
receipt of the robust eager words, and there were sparkles in her 
voice when she answered : 

“A favour, Mr. Henry? Come, that is a great chance for an 
old woman.” 

“T wish this was a greater one,” the youth answered. He 
glanced at each of the girls, to ease the way to the petition: 
“ You see, they’ve sent me to ask you to come to our place— 
at once, I mean—if you'll be so good?” 

“To ‘The Chase’?” Madame echoed with spirit; but the 
colour had sped from her face. And Roberta questioned in a 
tremor : 

“ You don’t mean that something has happened -——” 

But the youth broke in over a draw at the bridle : 

“It’s very odd, and we're all awfully sorry to trouble you ; 
but what can we do? You see Colonel Rowland has been staying 
with us.” 

“Colonel Rowland!” The name fell from three pairs of lips, 
with various degrees of amazement. 

“Yes,” the narrator went on, with evident puzzlement over the 
interruption ; “he came unexpectedly a week ago, just after a 
scurry through Peru.” He took a hard breath. “Well, this 
morning he went out to exercise my bay mare. I told him of her 
tricks, of course, and he set off as comfortable as could be. But, 
would you believe it, half an hour afterwards, as I was going 
across to the stables, I saw her scratching her neck off, just to pick 
at the rick on the other side of the meadow hedge, you know?” 

“ And Colonel Rowland?” Madame’s voice cut through the 
sunshine like a sword, on the stay of the history. 

“Oh! that’s the horrible thing,” she was told. “We found 
him, poor chap! doubled up under one of the beeches in the Long 
Walk. We don’t even know what happened.” 

“Ts he very much hurt?” Denise questioned, on an impulse. 
And the information was granted, with a wince: 

“Oh! yes—dreadfully. In fact, he’s dying !” 

The girls shrank back from the declaration with a heavy breath 
of horror. Then, on a sudden thought, Roberta bent over her 
aunt, and took her hand. 

“Dear Aunt!” she whispered, but again recoiled, this time 
before the chill of the question that was put to the news-bearer. 

* And you send for me?” Madame demanded. ‘‘ Why?” 

The youth showed his difficulty. 

“ The fact is, Miss Claverton,” he answered, “ Colonel Rowland 
has mentioned only one name—yours, that is. He just smiled at 
us when we spoke to him, and then jerked out : ‘ Miss Claverton ;’ 
and again ina little while, ‘Miss Claverton.” He can scarcely 
talk, you know.” 

“ He asked for me, you say?” Madame demanded sternly, but 
now her eyes and bosom were displaying an unusual stress. 

“Only for you,” she was told. 

For a moment there was a stillness, broken only by the eternal 
plaints and flutterings of summer, and by the horse’s champing of 
its bit. The girls felt the air press heavily on their eyelids, and 
found it hard to raise them; the youth dried his forehead, and 
longed to show himself more tender; only Madame seemed to 
have herself in hand. For quickly her bosom was stilling, and 
with the coming of its quietude a light was rising in her face—a 
light as of command, of victory, of attainment not to have been 
hoped for. 

“ Denise !” she called loudly, although the girl was within her 
reach. 

“ Yes, Aunt,” was the quick, submissive response. 

“ Run back to the house and tell Stephens to have the phaeton 
ready in five minutes. Roberta can take me home, down the 
hill. Mr. Henry ”—the tones rang their way to him—‘“ I am much 
indebted to you. Please ride home as hard as you can and let 
Colonel Rowland know that I shall be with him in half an hour.” 

With a bow the youth was off at a canter, uttering an inaudible 
“Yes!” Denise hastened in the opposite cirection; the silvery 
commands staying in the ears of both, and adding no little to their 
sense of urgency. And immediately on their departure Roberta 
swung round the chair, and hurried in the wake of her 
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running sister. The simple plans had been made with a sureness 
and precision which placed them in a high order ; a spirit steady 
beyond the common was needed to find its independence at that 
moment. And at first not a word Madame spoke as she was 
borne to the house, and not a word could Roberta offer. Too 
much the girl knew of the elder’s tragedy to risk a commonplace ; 
too much she knew of it to risk anything more. In another's 
case, sympathy would have been offered, as by nature ; in this, 
too surely it was the fact that the passion of many years could 
sustain itself. 

Then it seemed that for once Madame could not contain 
herself. 

“ Roberta !” she called. 

“Yes, Aunt.” 

“Don’t stop while I speak to you,” was the hasty direction, 
which was followed by the shortest pause, and, after it, by the 
comment: “ It seems miraculous that he should come.” 

“And think—he has sent for you!” the girl added in com- 
pletion of the tale. 

“Yes ; at last!” She went on in haste: “ He always laughed 
and joked with me, and always loved to see me ride. I nearly 
rode myself to death after him, as I’ve told you, and now he has 
killed himself at the same game. And in the end he sends for 
me!” The declaration had grown happier and happier, until it 
ended in a call of ecstasy. Now the great need had been fulfilled ; 
at last a long life was reaping a reward. “He sends for me!” 
she cried again, and with such abandonment that Roberta was 
brought to a standstill. 

“ Dear Aunt,” she murmured, bending tenderly over the stricken 
form, ‘‘ remember, he is dying.” 

“Dying!” There was almost a laugh. “ What matters that? 
He has sent forme! I shall kiss him and soothe him! Because 
he has sent for me—for me, you understand, for me ! ” 

ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. LANG, HISTORIAN 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WHILE agreeing with what has been said about Mr. Lang’s 
“ History of Scotland” in your previous issues, I think the author 
is especially admirable upon the later influence of the Ancient 
Church as an instrument of Jurisprudence. It was the Reforma- 
tion which broke that ancient centre of authority—the Reformation 
which in Scotland was to come “ not from above, from the throne, 
but from the piety of the populace, the new criticism, and the passions 
of the exemplary nobles, whose disinterested conduct shines on 
almost every page of this book.” With the influence of the Auld 
Faith and the arrival of Mr. Knox passed the alliance with France 
Probably that was well, but Providence never chose an odder 
instrument of good than the Scottish nobles. They were strange 
colleagues for the virtuous Knox, but in other matters the great 
reformer was not nice. Beyond their accidental aid in this matter 
the English student concludes that Scotland owes little enough to 
her nobility. Of the really ancient names many are extinct and 
seem to have deserved no better fate. As you turn the pages 
of history you find family after family emerge from the dark, grab 
Scotland for its own, and then from some weakness of over- 
weening avarice overshoot the mark and fall never again to rise. 

We may briefly remark one such instance on which Mr. Lang, 
too, has lingered, as typical of many others and strangest of al! ; 
the rapid rise and subsequent eclipse of the Boyds, a Lowland 
family of Gaelic name and of an antiquity that history cannot date. 
They loom up out of the mists of the prehistoric. In 1314 they 
are important enough to be in the first fighting line of great 
nobles at Bannockburn; and in 1466 they form the celebrated 
band which is to place the realm at their disposal. Sir Alexander 
Boyd, King James’ instructor in chivalry, enrolled Fleming, ard 
Fleming secured Lord Kennedy (the Bishop’s brother), Loic 
Crawford, Lord Montgomery, Lord Maxwell, and Lord Boyd. 

In July, Boyd, Somerville, and Ker of Canford seized the 
person of the King, xtat 14. “A packed meeting of the estatcs 
appointed Boyd Governor of the King” in October, and the 
King’s sister, Princess Mary, was married to Boyd’s son Thomas, 
“who was created Earl of Arran, while Boyd himself was 
Chamberlain, High Justiciary, and Governor.” Other families 
were bored by this behaviour and combined, and behold! the 
Boyds collapsed, Alexander being beheaded, Arran flying to 
Denmark, and Papa to England, and their estates forfeited. So 
passed the Boyds, and on their ruin rose the Hamiltons. 
It is curious to consider the fortunes of the Hamiltons, 
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so distinguished thenceforward, and so ancient as we 
suppose them south of the Tweed, and to think that their pre- 
decessors all reached their climax and so fell in 1468. The Boyds 
were to recover in a sort ; to put forth the House of Kilmarnock, 
whose chief was attainted and lost his head for the White Rose 
in ’45, and took many faithful clansmen to the shades in that 
forlorn endeavour, and illustrate the Professoriate of Glasgow 
University in the person of the Rev. Zachary, who had the courage 
to preach at Oliver Cromwell. Beyond that, darkness and 
attainture, and possibly some fathomless and a not unregarded 
pedigree is all, we imagine, that remains of a curious and cha- 
racteristic example of that Scots nobility which did such scant 
credit to Scotland. A romantic moment and a typical this rise and 
fall, but not one to regret, for if the Boyds were praised, as Mr. 
Lang tells us, by English acquaintances, “ for many graces,” their 
policy, as he himself is fond of saying, was “very curious and 
disgusting.” W. 
London, 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


Some of Mr. Lang’s remarks in his “ History of Scotland,” 
reviewed in this week’s Outlook, seem calculated to “ give pause,” 
and even pain, to the promoters of the Celtic movement in letters. 
“ It will naturally occur to the reader that, if the peoples of the 
northern part of the island were mainly non-Aryan,” as Mr. Lang 
seems successfully to prove them, “the popular science about the 
Celtic element in our literature is a waste of words.” For, very 
probably, the “ Celtic element” in the national character and poetry 
is not Celtic at all, but Pictish, “ whatever Pictish may be.” The 
Picts, like the “ buth ” of Mr. James Yellowplush, are “ wrop up in 
mystery.” The peculiar charm and individuality of Celtic poetry is 
just as strongly marked in the literature of Finland, among another 
population in no wise kin either to Scot or Pict or Celt, but 
isolated like the Pict dwellers in lonely forests and by lonely hills, 
and inspired by the same melancholy for lost lands and an unsuc- 
cessful grapple in the battle of life. Mr. Lang quotes with ap- 
proval Mr. E. W. Robertson, who shows that Celtic institutions 
too are “only archaic institutions of wide diffusion, preserved 
among the intricate recesses of the townless North and West, 
after they had evolved into other forms in the civilised South and 
West.” “Horrible scholar!” Mr. George Moore and Co. may 
now say, “ who gives our show away.”  e 


A RUSKIN MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


Canon Rawnsley’s proposal “to place some simple memorial” 
to John Ruskin at Friars Crag strikes me as being no less un- 
happily forceful than his conception of this master’s desires. One 
would have thought that to the disciple the conditions that gave 
joy to the teacher would have sufficed ; but it seems now that the 
public is invited to add something to the appeal of a scene which 
Ruskin found most beautiful. That he himself would have found 
less charm in the spot had such a memorial stood there when he 
visited it, we may take for granted ; and, for my part, I refuse to 
believe that he was anxious to “recall the tourists who wander 
here in the summer to remembrance” of himself, but rather to 
give them the opportunity of feeling that shy spirit of nature 
which refuses, among other dexterities, to inform artificialities 
in stone or bronze; to say nothing of inscriptions thereon, 
coomed in such a case as this to absurd inadequacy. 

The places of unharassed nature are already few in this 
country. To add one more burden of the kind, for the sake of 
Ruskin, would be to make bathos of his teaching. 

Yours faithfully, 
Manchester Road, Southport. ARTHUR H. HOLMEs, 


PEERS AT THE FRONT 
70 the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


In your last issue a correspondent prefaces the expression of 
his views on the above subject with the statement that “two dukes, 
half a dozen earls, and several baronets have gone out to the war.” 

Permit me to point out the inadequacy of this enumeration. 
In point of fact, there are at this moment at the front no less than 
four dukes, twenty-one earls, three viscounts, and twenty-eight 
barons, to say nothing of thirty-two baronets and upwards of fifty 
heirs (apparent or presumptive) to English, Scotch, and Irish 
peerages. 

This fact is, I venture to think, apart from any argument that 
can be founded on it, noteworthy in itself. 1 know no parallel to 
it since Flodden or the Wars of the Roses. 


Davip O. HUNTER-BLAIR. 
Arundel. 
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THE ELDERS ON WAR CHARITY 


“THis war-charity,” said Sanders McGlashan, “is no charity 
at a’.” 

Rob and Peter continued to smoke. There was no hurry. 
This subject, or another, had to last them till eleven o'clock, at 
which hour on the Saturday nights they went home to prepare for 
the Sabbath. 

“T say it’s no charity in ony sense o’ the term,” continued 
Sanders. 

“ Weel,” said Peter after a smoky pause, “ ye may call’t what 
ye like, but there is the money; an’ ony sentiment that draws 
money frae the public is entitled to respect.” 

“What I say,” repeated Sanders, “is that it is not charity.” 
They smoked on. Rob took a patient sip of the grog, so did 
Peter, so did Sanders. “ An’ I’ll tell ye why,” said Sanders, “ sin’ 
ye want to ken.” 

They had shown no desire to know ; they showed none now ; 
but Sanders was entitled to his preamble. He continued: “I was 
standin’ at the kirk-plate last Sabbath as usual. Although it’s no my 
business to look I could na help seein’ that Balbeuchlie dropped a 
shillin’ intill’t. Now the laird for ordinar puts in half-a-crown. 
We a’ ken that half-crown ; the Kirk needs it, the folk counts 
upon’t, the case demands it.” 

Sanders had a weakness for the triple-branched effect. Free 
Kirk principles were to him a fraud, a delusion, anda snare. He 
had once denounced a backslider as a drunkard, a dotard, and a 
deterrent. 

“What made me think something was wrang was the laird’s 
way 0’ droppin’ the coin in the plate. For ordinar’, he walks in 
wi’ a mighty air, and lets the half-crown fa’ frae a considerable 
height, so that it maks a din. An’ he'll look as if to say, ye’ll no 
find many o’ ¢hev in your plate. Last Sabbath hea kind o’ slinks 
in, looks at me, nods, an’ syne, when he thocht I was na seein’, he 
slips in the shillin’, an’ shauchles past me intill the kirk. It’s 
maybe the first time in his life that he tried to conceal frae the one 
hand what the tither was doin’, An’, mind ye, it wasna the puttin’ 
in o’ the shillin’ I saw sae much as the absence o’ the half-crown.” 

They smoked. 

“ Now, sirs, the laird is chairman o’ the local patriotic War 
fund !” 

They took a sip of grog. 

“ He’s a queer billie, the laird,” said Rob. 

“ Ay,” said Peter, “he is that. But what has his case to do wi’ 
charity i?’ the abstrac’, Sanders ?” 

“ Abstrac’!” said Sanders. “I had hardly done thinkin’ o’t, 
when in comes Pitroddie, the corn merchant. He’s gude for a 
shillin’ every Sabbath. To mak’ sure o’ identification he chooses a 
new ane, for ordinar’. But on this particular Sabbath, nae further 
gane than last, he stops to crack wi’ me, a maist uncommon cir- 
cumstance, an’ i’ the middle o’t, backhanded like, he slips in his 
siller. An’ what think ye it was?” 

They smoked. 

“Twas an auld thin saxpence. I hae my doots if Jock the 
pieman wad hae changed that saxpence. Pitroddie is treasurer 0’ 
the local patriotic War fund!” 

They took some grog. 

“I’m astonished at Pitroddie,” said Rob. 

“T’m no,” said Peter ; “he’s a miller!” Peter had once tried 
farming. 

“‘ Oh, deed,” said Sanders. “ It’s no a case of lairds an’ millers. 
This charity has made hypocrites o’ the whole parish. Them as 
used to gie saxpence now gie threepence; the threepenny folk 
pass in wi’ a penny ; an’ the proportion o’ bawhees wad disgust a 
street fiddler.” 

“It’s an extraordinar’ state o’ affairs,” said Rob. 

“ Dye ca’ that charity?” said Sanders. “To get your name 
in the papers for donations, gifts, an’ subscriptions to the War 
fund, an’ deduct the amount frae the plate-money? I call it 
cheatin’ the Lord !” 

“ Tt does look like that,” said Rob. 

“Na, na, Sanders,” said Peter; “ye maun na let indignation 
get the better o’ reason. Cheatin’ the Lord is strong language. 
As a stric’ matter o’ fac’ ye canna cheat the Lord. The Lord kens 
fine whether ye put in a half-crown or a shillin’, and the putter-in 
kens the Lord kens.” 

“ You're deprivin’ the kirk, and the kirk is the Lord’s.” 

“ Dootless the kirk is the Lord’s as a body o’ doctrine, but as a 
fabric it’s man’s. Collection-plates are no’ a heavenly institution.” 

“ D’ye mean to assert, Peter, that it’s a’ ane whether a man 
puts a half-crown or a shillin’ in the plate ?” 

“T’m very far frae thinkin’, Sanders, that there’s a system o’ 
cash book- keepin’ in heaven.” 
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“I’m astonished at ye, Peter. What say ye to the widdie’s 
mite?” 

“ That case is nothing to the point, but I’ll just say this aboot 
it: that I never heard o’ a kirk—as a temporal concern—founded 
on the principle o’ widdies an’ their mites. If there ever was, it’s 
gone whaur ye wad expect it to gang.” 

“ That’s very true,” said Rob. 

“ Weel,” said Sanders, “it’s wearin’ on to eleven o’clock, an 
I'll just say that the laird an’ the miller will be very pleased to ken 
that you, an elder like mysel’, see nae fault in a thing they’re 
ashamed o’ themsel’s.” He drank the rest of his grog, and 
assumed an air of great dignity. 

‘“‘ Ay,” remarked Rob, “ there’s that to be said.” 

“Tut, awa’, Sanders,” said Peter; “the laird an’ the miller 
have just done what you an’ me wad do. They’ve turned out wi’ 
the flags, an’ the patriotism an’ Hector Macdonald, an’ the speeches, 
an’ put their hands deeper in their pouches than worldly considera- 
tions justify, an’ to mak’ up for’t they are takin’ a bittie off this, 
and a bittie off that ; they'll gang without a dram or twa, an’ play 
gowff for love till they’re square again. An’ if they’ve taen a 
wee bittock frae the kirk, man, it’s but a way o’ makin’ the kirk 
contribute to the War fund. The kirk does na often contribute to 
onything.” 

“No,” said Rob; “the kirk does na often gie onything awa’. 
It’s a terrible receiver.” 

“I am fair astonished at ye, Peter,” said Sanders. 

“ Weel, astonished here or astonished there, ere the clock strike 
I'll tell ye how I got licht on this subjec’.. I was at the plate one 
Sabbath, when in comes daft Geordie Campbell, an’ to my 
amazement draps a half-crown in the collection. Thinks I to 
mysel’: He’s dafter than I believed. But just as the first psalm 
was beginning an’ I was thinkin’ o’ takin’ the plate awa’, doon the 
stair frae the loft comes Geordie, an’ says: ‘Peter, as sure’s 
death, I put half-a-crown in the plate. ‘ Weel, Geordie,’ says I, 
‘it’s in now.’ ‘Ay, but,’ says he, ‘I only meaned to put ina penny, 
an’ I want my change.’ ‘Change frae the Lord?’ says I. ‘ Oh,’ 
says he, ‘I’m no fashin’ mysel’ about Him ; the Lord kens fine I 
just meaned to put in a penny. It’s you I want to persuade.’” 

“ He had ye there,” said Rob. 

“Weel, Geordie,’ said I, ‘tak’ your change.’ An’ he picked 
oot twa bright shillings, an’ five o’ the newest pennies, an’ gaed 
awa’, as we may now gang, an’ the laird an’ the miller too, wi’ a 
fairly gude workin’ conscience.” 

“ Weel,” said Rob, “if only them that had clean consciences 
subscribed to the war-fund, the total wad be sma’ indeed.” 
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GENTLE GIANTS 


THERE is an irrepressible tendency in the human mind to 
associate size with ferocity. ‘* Monsters” are always “to 
be dreaded.” Every creature above a certain size may be 
safely set down for a man-eater. And from the days of 
Jonah our gentle, kindly sea-cousins, the whales, have 
suffered most undeservedly in reputation from this popular 
error. In the common belief such enormous creatures are 
capable of anything. The legends of the past are full of 
their dire misdeeds, such, for example, as forming float- 
ing islands to which unwary seamen moor their barks 
only to be sucked down to destruction. Indeed, a usual 
name for the whale in the ancient accounts is the ‘* whorle- 
poole,” as if in some wild way the whale were a maker of 
ocean eddies. 

Some of these grotesque misapprehensions have, of 
course, long been dissipated, but there are plenty of minor 
ones left, partly on account of the impossibility of getting 
more than flying glimpses of the creature during life, and 
partly from its incongruous position in the animal world. 
A hot-blooded, air-breathing mammal, which has sold its 
birthright, the land, and relapsed into the marine habits of 
its fish ancestors, must always expect to be misunder- 
stood. 

On the other hand, mystery and misunderstanding 
have served to make the whale interesting above all 
other ‘‘ fishes.” A new ‘Book of Whales,” by F. E. 
Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., which Mr. Murray has lately 
added to the Progressive Science Series, reads almost like 
aromance. The masterly manner in which all the salient 
facts pertaining to this large and obscure group are 
marshalled in clear brief style will be highly valued by the 
scientist, while for the general reader the volume is a 
mine of interesting information and pertinent anecdote. 
Especially is this the case in the earlier chapters, in which 
the strange and fascinating changes which have enabled 
a mammal to ‘turn fish” are explained on the lines of 
the influence of environment in modifying structure. 

Nowhere can more striking illustrations of such modi- 
fication be found than in the case of the whale. Originally 
a land-animal, resembling probably one of the hoofed 
quadrupeds, it has gradually lost its hind-limbs, so that 
nothing now remains of them except a tiny rudiment of hip 
and thigh bones, buried deeply in the flesh. It has lost 
also its entire hairy coating, except a few bristles about the 
mouth, and has assumed completely the fish shape. And 
more wonderful still is the abnormal development of its 
jaws and head, which may take up a third of its entire 
length. This sounds ferocious if you like, but in reality it 
is far otherwise. The enormous gape of jaw, instead of 
being adapted for the swallowing of Jonahs or the ingulf- 
ing of whale-boats, crews-and-all, as depicted in literature, 
serves merely as a huge scoop-net for the capture of the 
swarms of tiny molluscs and crustaceans upon which 
whales feed. A sort of crustacean compo/e forms the chief 
article of diet with most of them. To keep these tiny 
creatures from being washed out of the mouth again as 
the great jaw-scoop is driven through their shoals, the 
hedges of horny sieve-plates have grown up, bordering 
either side of the gape, whose willowy toughness has 
become the joy of the stays-maker. When the living jelly 
has become stiff enough, the jaw-trap snaps shut, the sur- 
plus sea-water is driven out, and down goes the quivering 
hundredweight at a gulp. One species of whale, whose 
teeth have only reverted to fish-like, ivory spikes, is 
alleged to be artful enough to set his jaw-trap by opening 
his mouth widely and holding it motionless until the little 
fishes he covets, attracted by the gleaming row of ivories, 
swim in to investigate, and meet their doom. In earlier 
days the quaint conceit prevailed that the plates of whale- 
bone were the eyelids and eyelashes of the creature, by 
which he directed his way through the water. 

The most distinctively ‘‘ un-fishlike” character of the 
whale, its devotion to its young, has long been well known, 
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but it certainly surpasses the expectations of most of us 
to learn that, according to Mr. J. D. Caton, the California 
grey whale (Rhachianectes) will fiercely pursue any boat 
which has injured her calf until vengeance has been 
wreaked. An infuriated mother of the species, Mr. 
Caton alleges, even chased a boat’s crew to the shore, 
and attempted to follow them on land! Needless to say 
this story so far lacks confirmation. 

The loyalty of another species proves its ruin, for 
it will absolutely refuse to leave a wounded comrade so 
long as life persists, and hence if one member of the school 
is harpooned, half a dozen others may be secured before 
the rest can be driven to desert their comrade. 

Another form of loyalty, that of the Orca or Killer 
Whale, is not so pleasing to contemplate. These sea- 
tigers band together like wolves to attack the largest 
sperm whales, and generally the attack is successful. 
It is alleged by fishermen that the dolphin will combine 
with man in the pursuit ot fish, and that the natives of 
Moreton Bay regularly signal to the dolphins by a peculiar 
splashing with their paddles whenever a shoal of mullet 
enter the bay, whereupon the cetaceans promptly respond, 
rushing in towards the shore and driving the mullet before 
them! The reporter of this swgular story thinks that the 
dolphins mistake the splashing of the paddles for the 
similar sounds made by the fish. But here, surely, we 
have the ‘‘ stiffest”’ type of fisherman’s “ yarn.” 

These are, of course, glimpses only of the lighter side 
of Mr. Beddard’s work, and that which appeals most to the 
general reader. His aim, as stated by himself, has been 
to produce ‘‘a solid book tempered by anecdote,” and he 
has succeeded admirably. The main body of the volume 
is an excellent summary of the important facts of both 
structure and mode of life of this group of mammals, 
thorough and painstaking, as the name of its author is 
sufficient guarantee, and, within the limits of its space, 
exhaustive, while by systematising our knowledge, clear- 
ing the ground of many misconceptions, and most 
judiciously simplifying the classification, the book forms a 
solid and welcome addition to the classics of science. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday. 


“ Au, mesdames, and you, messieurs, we are all eighty years of 
age now.” This utterance of the Marquise d’Amblas is grimly 
symbolical of the aristocracy of France in the time of the Great 
Revolution, a time when an acquitted suspect—the Princess de 
Lamballe—who had been summoned from England to France bya 
forged letter, was horribly butchered by the mob. My quotation 
is from the Jlemoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot (1), who was 
Lady-in-waiting to the Princess, and escaped the guillotine while 
she was actually on the way to it, through the self-sacrifice of her 
lover. The work is painfully fascinating and fluently translated. 
Here you may read how the impersonation of Marie Antoinette by 
“an infamous creature called Oliva, a /jigwran/e at one of the low 
theatres,” led to the famous calumny that the Queen had obtained 
by fraud a diamond necklace priced at over two million francs. 
Here you can follow Napoleon’s star (or was it Josephine’s ?) from 
the time when, at the siege of Toulon, Barras took a fancy to him 
for snubbing a deputy who ordered him to change the position of 
his cannons. “ Be good enough to attend to your own business as 
représentant,” said Napoleon, “and allow me to manage mine as 
artillerist. That battery stays where it is, and I will answer with 
my head for its success.” If the Baroness could have taken a peep 
into the cynical Memoirs of Barras she would probably have 
written less tenderly of Josephine, for she was, and had reason to 
be, very fond of Napoleon. As a cadet at Brienne he once saved 
her life from a bull, he restored her her property, and he reunited 
her with her lover whom she had thought to be dead. The 
Baroness’s love-story is as wonderful as the most ingenious 
romancer could have framed it. One is sorry that she died in 1803 
in child-birth, and yet one is glad that she did not witness the 
débacle of Waterloo and the squalid tragedy of St. Helena. 

I once enjoyed a brief conversation with a gentleman whose 
name is a synonym for ‘‘the new journalism.” He did me the 
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honour to describe the requirements of that astounding invention, 
adding “ and we don’t want any bits from old books.” I cannot help 
hoping, however, that his mind would relent towards Storyology 
(2), for, though it is simply an arrangement of “bits from old 
books” and new ones, and, as far as I can discover, contains no 
original facts and no important deductions, it is a delightful 
volume. The writer discourses on magic mirrors, onions, and the 
centre of the world with equal facility. Some observations on the 
moon have a “topical” interest. We are reminded that there is a 
saying in the Psalms, “ The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the mooi by night.” I remember to have read that a man who 
once slept on deck with the moonlight on his face awoke with 
distorted features, and, on the other side, Mr. Taylor observes 
that in Sussex it “appears to be believed .. . . that thenew May 
moon has power to cure scrofulous complaints.” The conception 
of the moon as a power to be propitiated (7.2. a goddess) is a very 
ancient one. Cakes were made in her honour (v. Jer. vii. 18), and 
the image of the goddess was stamped on them. “From these 
facts,” says Mr. Taylor (and Mr. Kensit may think this, Jace what 
I have said above, a very important deduction), “ from these facts, 
the discovery of two buns, each marked with a cross, in Hercu- 
laneum, and other evidences, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the ‘hot cross buns’ of Christian England are in reality but a relic 
of moon-worship.” 

We have all heard the sneer that nothing less than a duke will 
answer to the housemaid’s demand for a hero in fiction. But it 
was not at her bidding that Mr. Anthony Hope constituted himself 
“The King’s Mirror,” and it was not for her delectation that Mr. 
E. F. Benson depicted The Princess Sophia (3). The six-shilling 
novel is beyond the means of Mary Jane; Mr. Hope and Mr. 
Benson are so kind as to write for ws. They know how, in spite 
of the Biblical warning, we have always put our trust in princes, 
and have refused to believe that even their valets were able to 
detach the haloes from their heads and hang them irreverently on 
the hat-rack. Seeing that the newspapers will not allow us to 
ignore the fact that the life of princes is not free from the common- 
place, clever novelists cause them to enliven it with a sententious 
drollery—what I think it is the fashion to call “rapier wit.” And 
since it is notorious that princes have their weaknesses, the 
novelists arrange that the latter shall be grandiose. For instance, 
the Princess Sophia is an inveterate gambler, but she plays with 
superb aflomd, only a slight twitching of the third and fourth 
fingers betraying her excitement. She meets her match, however, 
in a black domino, to whom bezique “is more a game for Ash 
Wednesdays” than for secular diversion, and his hands are “ like 
ice.” Mr, Benson shows the erudition of a Hoyle in writing of 
cards, and I, who would find it by no means tame to lose five 
shillings at nap, confess myself lost in the intricacies of the games 
he describes. Of course the Princess was very beautiful and 
there were those who attempted to depose her, but although the 
conspirators were her husband and her Prime Minister, she circum- 
vented them finely. Even Mr. Benson is carried away at this juncture. 
“Flesh and blood could stand it no longer,” he asserts roundly. 
“*Sophia’s appearance at such a moment, the magnificence of her 
beauty, her royalty of demeanour, would have made a man dumb 
from his birth to shout.’ On the whole, Mr. Benson is to be con- 
gratulated. He is one of those dexterous persons born to write 
popular fiction after existing models. The existing models are 
visgué, and Mr. Benson is “safe,” though not obtrusively so. He 
reminds one a little of Mr. Robert Hichens, his wit having the 
same metallic ring. Indeed, both have been to the same half- 
worked mine. Will either discover himself? That is an interest- 
ing question which time will answer. 

The behaviour of princes is incidentally a feature of A Book of 
Courtesy (4), which may be succinctly described as a storehouse 
of anecdotes illustrative of “the amenities” of life. It completely 
disproves a saying which has been ascribed, within my recollec- 
tion, to the late Professor Thorold Rogers : “ There are only forty 
good stories in the world, and thirty-nine of them are unfit to be 
told before ladies.” Mr. Norton’s stories are both pointed and 
indisputably chaste. But, though it was very thoughtful of 
Napoleon the Great to bestow a large sum of money on a fruit- 
woman at Brienne who had allowed him as a schoolboy to pur- 
chase her dainties “on tick,” history does not corroborate the 
assertion that ‘* Whatever his faults may have been, Napoleon’s 
word, once given, was never broken.” I am glad to find Mr. 
Norton includes a fine ballad which I read many years ago in 
the B. O. P.—“* The Word of a Knight.” In essence it is the 
story of Regulus with the horror left out. On the whole, “A 
Book of Courtesy” is an ideal gift-book for a P.S.A. society, 
and children, to whom even chestnuts are fairy fruit, will read it 
greedily, and forgive its dogged determination to improve their 
manners. 
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Tradition avers that the unicorn fought with the lion and was 
beaten. This isa parable. The unicorn represents the intelligent 
minority. Now Ze Chord (5), which is published by the Unicorn 
Press, represents the intelligent minority at war with the British 
Lion in the musical world. No. 4 is, like its predecessors, sprightly 
and accusative. There are no “ artistic brains in the head of Covent 
Garden.” “Within ten years to possess the Cambridge [musical] 
degree will be to confess to being a curious sort of academic 
dilettante.” Such are the pronouncements of two of the articles 
and Mr. Percy Reeve insists, in an article containing information 
as well as diatribe, that “the ordinary music-hall vocalism is so 
curiously horrible that nothing could well be more foul.” A 
softening element in this belligerent magazine is supplied by the 
reproductions from beautiful works of art which accompany each 
number. W. H. 


(1) “‘ Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot.” Compiled from the letters of the 
Baroness to Frau von Alvensleben, mee Baroness Loé, and the diary of the latter. By 
her great-grandson, Moritz von Kaisenberg (Moritz von Berg). Translated from the 
German by Jessie Haynes. London: Heinemann. (Versailles Historical Series.) 9s. 

(2) ‘‘ Storyology: Essays in Folk-lore, Sea-lore, and Plant-lore.” By Benjamin 
Taylor. London: Elliot Stock. 

(3) ‘‘ The Princess Sophia.” By E. F. Benson. London: Heinemann. 6s. 

(4) “A Book of Courtesy.” By H. E. Norton. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

(5) ‘‘The Chord.” No. 4. London: Unicorn Press. 15. 


REVIEWS 


EDWARD THE THIRD 


“The History of Edward the Third.” By James Mackinnon, 
Ph.D. London: Longmans. 18s. 


THIS is a vivid, and at times even brilliant, narrative of a most 
fascinating period in British and European history, the age of 
which Froissart was chronicler and the Black Prince hero, the age 
of war, rapine, chivalry, splendour, and famine, the age when the 
English archers were invincible by land and sea, at Sluys, at 
Crecy and at Poitiers, when an ambitious English king flung his 
battle-line from Calais to Bayonne, coveted the thrones of France 
and Scotland, and asserted his lordship of the seas. Dr. Mackinnon 
gives little space to reflection or philosophy, but his unflagging 
narrative presents the form and body of the time. The war, with 
all its awful evil, had one great result; it welded the elements of 
feudalism into national States. It would be ridiculous to ascribe 
to Edward III. any higher motives than those of royal ambition, 
but his reign was an important epoch in the growth of the English 
spirit. He was a great soldier, a great European figure, but his 
military successes and his international influence depended upon 
the character and the trade of the common people. It is curious to 
notice the elements of English power and policy that recur again 
and again in our history; we find Edward III. negotiating a 
coalition with the Low Countries and the German Empire against 
France, just as William III. and Marlborough and both the Pitts 
did or attempted to do, and it is the wealth of English commerce 
that always supplies the inducement, while the English archer 
wins Crecy, or his successor, the infantryman, wins Minden or 
Waterloo. Edward III. had as much sympathy with popular 
notions as Coriolanus, though he was compelled to rely upon the 
strong powers of the traders and the common soldier. In this 
history we watch the forces of English nationality constantly gaining 
strength ; the Parliament extends its influence, the English language 
displaces Norman-French, obscurely working agencies of religious 
and economic revolt are preparing the ground for Wycliffe and 
John Ball. Not only in England, but in France and Scotland, 
the years of warfare lay the foundation of national unity, and at ~ 
the close of his reign Edward saw the spirit of independence 
strong and exultant in the nations he had sought to conquer. 

Dr. Mackinnon is at his best in his narration of campaigns ; 
he closely follows the chroniclers, and his pages reveal something 
of their vivid delight in gallant fighting. The Scottish heroes are 
naturally his favourites ; but he metes out equal justice to the 
many valorous knights who crowd his story. Those who love 
spirited accounts of hard-fought actions will find this volume 
fascinating reading. Here, for example, is the introduction to the 
story of Sluys :— 


A notable moment this in the history, not merely of a 
day, but of the centuries, for on this 24th June, 1340, not only 
the fortune of Edward, but the supremacy of the sea, hangs in 
the balance. Edward stood on the deck of his warship, 
whose banner bore the arms of England and France—a 
golden crown, glittering in the sun, pendant from the fore- 
mast—not only as claimant of the French throne, but as 
claimant of the lordship of the sea, and by sundown the issue 
would disclose the destiny of the future. To-day, as in many 
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a naval encounter since, Englishmen fight for victory on the 
waves as if for home and hearth—fight, too, as Englishmen 
know how to fight on such a battle-ground. These Normans 
and Genoese, too, are born sea-fighters, equally confident in 
their superiority and resolute to assert it. To the English 
shouts of “St. George, Guienne!” they answered with 
defiant cries of “France!” as the whirlwind of fierce and 
desperate battle began to rage along the first line—English 
arrows whizzing their deadly flight in response to the volleys 
of the Genoese cross-bowmen, cannon booming their fiery 
thunders with probably more noise than execution ; balistas 
hurling iron bolts—far more deadly these—showers of stones 
crashing from the wooden castles at the masthead : men-at- 
arms, too, thrusting and hacking at each other in desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict, as the sailors threw out their grappling 
irons and locked the hostile ships in deadly embrace. 


The combined military and naval power of Edward at his 
zenith was greater than that of any English ruler except Cromwell ; 
but his reign ended in flats and shallows. The great soldier had 
become an exhausted voluptuary ; his valiant son was dying, and 
John of Gaunt was intriguing for the succession ; the one bright 
feature of the closing years was the Good Parliament of 1376. 
War, with its shining victories, had brought no benefit to the 
conquering nation, except a consciousness of ambitious destiny, 
and the knights of the shire, in 1376, were in a reforming mood, 
and definitely asserted their right to satisfy grievances before 
granting supplies. The reign of memorable victories was memo- 
rable also for a triumph of the Commons that was never forgotten 
by the nation. These formidable burghers and knights even de- 
manded that the King should dismiss his mistress—an interference 
with monarchical privilege that would have sent the early Hano- 
verians scampering back to Herrenhausen. 

The glories of the reign are brilliantly set forth by Dr. 
Mackinnon ; but he gives us also the shadows upon the picture— 
the evils that followed the armies of chivalry, the grim procession 
of war, pestilence, and famine. While the English became under 
Edward a greater race of men, he himself cannot be numbered 
among the few sovereigns who themselves advanced the welfare 
of the people. The “Speculum Regis” of Archbishop Islip, which 
we are surprised our author does not quote, presents the dark side 
of the King’s relations with his subjects. “O scandalum tibi regi 
et toti populo Anglicano,” writes the Archbishop, “quod talia 
accidunt in tuo adventu ; Fy, fy, fy, heu, heu, heu! . . . Erubescere 
enim potest tota gens Anglicana habere regem in cujus adventu 
populus contristatur communiter et in recessu suo lztatur.” We 
can heartily commend Dr. Mackinnon’s book as an animated and 
always interesting history of an important period ; but surely for 
a work of this character a map and an index should be provided. 


BIG-GAME HUNTING 


“ Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting-grounds of Western 
America and British Columbia.” By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
London: Horace Cox. 


“As a rule,” remarks Mr. Baillie-Grohman, “sportsmen are the 
first to penetrate into unexplored regions, leading the way for 
miners and others engaged in occupations that bring them into 
contact with the wilderness.” But the world is indebted to the 
sportsman for other than the material benefit it derives from his 
achievements. Whether he is able on his return to civilisation to 
wriie as uniformly interesting a book as Mr. Baillie-Grohman has 
written, or merely to recount in club or gun-room his thrilling 
adventures—and they are always thrilling—he may be trusted to 
bring back with him such a breath of the wilder, larger, older life, 
the rugged, picturesque, primitive life, as makes us all feel that we 
are not degenerate, after all— 


“ But fettered by sorriest chance and let 
From doing deeds heroic as our strong forebears did.” 


Mr. Baillie-Grohman is a thorough sportsman. He is nearly 
always his own hero; he will argue with you for pages, with all 
the esoteric wisdom which belongs to true sport, about the size of 
other sportsmen’s moose and wapiti antlers and like trophies (his 
own, of course, being the largest); he is humorous, too, in the 
Jerome K. Jerome style of humour ; there is no kind of game in 
the Far West with which he is not familiar ; and his volume is 
to the full as instructive and fascinating as any narration of sport 
which it has been our privilege to come across during recent 
years. 

The reader need not be a hunter of big game—he need never 
have cocked a Mauser, a Mannlicher, or an Express in his life— 
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to feel a keen interest in this author’s answer to the oft-canvassed 
queries : Does big game still exist in large numbers in the Rocky 
Mountain Region? Is the Far West, as Lord Dunraven assured us 
many years ago, “ shot out ” or are its “ woods and slopes thronged 
with wapiti, bear, moose, bighorn, mountain sheep, and black-tail 
deer ; while to the far north herds of wood-bison still roam the 
valleys”? Between such extremes Mr. Baillie-Grohman steers 
his course. He tells us that members of each of the above- 
mentioned species exist, but that with the exception of deer they 
exist in such paucity of numbers as to create infinite difficulties for 
the sportsman, particularly if he be of the ‘‘tenderfoot” or “ top- 
shelf” variety. 

Of the fearful slaughter of the bison our author has much that 
is interesting to say. According to Colonel Henry Inman, “in 
Kansas alone, between 1868-81 2,500,000 dollars were paid out for 
buffalo bones gathered on the plains and used by the carbon 
companies.” As the average price paid was eight dollars per ton 
of bones, the above sum would represent the skeletons of over 
31,000,000 bison. On the subject of wapiti, too, the book is particu- 
larly strong. Here is an account of a battle between a pair of 
mighty stags :— 


The combatants had moved about the meadows much as 
expert boxers would, though after a quarter of an hour's 
fighting weight had told its tale, and the smaller stag had to 
retreat more frequently than ever; and the adversaries were 
fast approaching the edge of the forest at the latter’s back. 
Here a last stand was made by the defeated one, and a ten 
minutes’ tussle ended by bringing both on to their knees; 
and here, too, the repulsed one received his death wound, 
though I failed to see exactly how it was inflicted, the move- 
ments being so rapid and the light indistinct.... The 
wounded hart fled into the forest, where I found him the next 
morning dead, with a ghastly slash two feet in length that 
had ripped open his side and penetrated to his vitals. 


When Mr. Baillie-Grohman first went West he was confronted 
by the necessity of procuring a guide well skilled in woodcraft :— 


It is not every sportsman fresh from Europe (he says) 
who has either the time, opportunity, or desire to hunt for 
men of this stamp. The Union Pacific landed him at Rawlins, 
Greenriver, or Ogden; and while in his innermost soul he 
felt defrauded by not finding dead men festooning the 
nearest trees or telegraph poles, he expected to fall into the 
arms of a revised edition of a Bridger, Kit Carson, or old Joe 
Clark. 


There were plenty of cheap imitations about in the shape of 
“ Bearclaw Joes” and “Scalp Jacks” ready to “ trundle tender- 
feet outfits through the country,” and our author was for a time 
their victim. 

From the British Columbia Government Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
obtained in very peculiar circumstances a concession of 30,000 
acres of land in the Kootenay district. Here he established a 
saw-mill and a general store, and his steam-launch, the “ Midge,” 
became a historical craft. It was the first steam vessel to navi- 
gate the Kootenay lakes. At onetime he had for near neighbours 
the present Duke and Duchess of Somerset : 


The St. Maurs, by which name the Duke and Duchess 
are still pleasantly remembered in Kootenay, were joined that 
summer by Lady Adele Cochrane and Lord Norbury. It 
was a very lonely spot in the middle of the forest wilderness 
where the party was encamped, for their mine was some 
distance up the creek ; and when the two men were away on 
their frequent hunting expeditions in quest of mountain goat, 
the two ladies were left alone with no male but a Chinese 
cook near the spot. 


On account of the shrinking of the boards of their habitation, 
“ when it rained one of the ladies had to go to bed with an open 
umbrella.” 

We learn a great deal about the Indians of the district, white 
miners and Chinese, railway and canal building, and we are 
treated to anecdotes concerning the B.B. (busted Britishers) or 
“ upper-crusts” of British Columbia, and sidelights on colonial 
politics and politicians. The author’s narrow escape from murder 
at the hands of the desperado Sprowle, who was afterwards hanged, 
is here told in very blood-stirring fashion. In the big-game portion 
of the work, Mr. Baillie-Grohman does a good service to the world 
of sport when, in discussing trophies of renown, he exposes in 
very convincing fashion the many errors which have crept into 
some of our standard author ties. 
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MR. PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY 


‘Dictionary of Political Economy.” Edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Vol. II], N-Z. Macmillan. Pp. 762. 
215. net. 


WE sincerely congratulate the editor and publishers on the 
completion of this most valuable and authoritative work ; the best 
years and the most enthusiastic service of the editor’s life have 
been given to this task, and Mr. Palgrave deserves the warmest 
gratitude of all English students of economics. The Dictionary is 
a monument of learning and science, worthy in every respect of 
the nation of Adam Smith and Mill. The group of contributors 
includes, with one or two exceptions, all the ablest English 
economists, and some of the most distinguished of foreign writers. 
The scale of the work is large enough to admit not only of 
theoretical and historical studies, but also of essays on business, 
financial and legislative matters which immediately concern prac- 
tical men. The dismal science is seen in its true light, as the 
application of scientific research and deduction to the urgent 
affairs of life. While the contributors include men of all shades of 
economic opinion, writers so diverse, for example, as Dr. Ingram 
of Dublin and Mr. Sidney Webb of the London County Council, 
no bias towards a favourite theory is allowed to disturb the 
impartial statement of facts. If there is one subject on which we 
might expect, and condone, in an economic encyclopedia of the 
English school, a display of intellectual contempt and dialectical 
disdain, it would be the theory of Protection. English thinkers 
enjoy a kind of splendid isolation in their adherence to Free-trade, 
and they may be pardoned if at times they exultantly continue the 
fallacies which still deceive the mighty thinkers of Germany and 
the acute debaters of America. Yet the article on Protection in 
this book, while it does not approve the theory, shows remark- 
able fairness in recounting the arguments by which it may be 
defended. 

The plan of the Dictionary is based upon the comprehensive 
definition of political economy given by Professor Sidgwick—that 
is to say, it includes both the science, or theoretical, branch, and 
the art, or practical, branch of the study. ‘“ The degree of separa- 
tion between the science of political economy and the general 
science of society it is well to leave somewhat indefinite.” 
“ Similarly the art of political economy may be partially, but only 
partially, separated from the general art of legislation or govern- 
ment.” Founding his design upon this broad modern view the 
editor has admitted many topics which the dry-as-dust theoretical 
school would bave excluded, and has added many articles of 
biographical and historical interest. An especially admirable 
feature is the series of essays on the economic schools of various 
great nations, containing much information of an interesting and 
suggestive character that is not easily accessible to English 
students. We have noticed one or two instances of dispropor- 
tionate treatment, as, for example, when Trade-Unions generally 
are disposed of in five columns, while Trade-Unions in the United 
States are given more than fifteen. Occasionally, also, we are 
disappointed by the neglect of important matters ; the article on 
railways by Mr. W. M. Acworth is extremely interesting, but it 
deals very meagrely with the subject of nationalisation, and the 
economic effect of our railways in creating new markets and new 
demands in undeveloped countries might well have been fully 
treated. The statistics of General Annenkoff’s great enterprise, 
the Trans-Caspian line, are full of economic interest, and few 
subjects are of more immediate importance than this constituent 
question in the general problem of Imperial expansion. But 
considered as a whole, the Dictionary is a great work, admirably 
planned and admirably executed ; it must necessarily be included 
in the great libraries, and we hope it may be issued at a later 
date on the modern system of instalments and so placed within 
reach of the general body of students. 


A BUSH BAYARD 


“‘ Life of Charles Sturt.” By Mrs. Napier George Sturt. London: 
Smith, Elder. 16s. 


IT is a growing faith that nothing is more uninteresting— 
amongst diblia a-bib/ia—than the journals of Arctic and Antarctic 
travellers, except the journals of travellers in the Australian 
interior. But Mrs. Sturt has given us a human document, faith- 
fully compiled from a striking deficiency of material, due to the 
casual habits of her hero and his relations. And no one can 
regret making the acquaintance of this kindliest and not least 
darng of explorers, the father of a new province, and one of the 
worst neglected of our British worthies. For Sturt was never 
known in England, though he has not been forgotten in the 
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Colonies, where, by his survey of the head-waters of the Darling 
and his descent of the Murray, he opened up the greater part of 
that settled corner of the continent—a barest tenth of the whole— 
which, because it holds both Adelaide and Brisbane, means 
Australia to all except the Western Australians. 

The opening chapters of the book are full of anecdote and 
authentic detail; of life on Branksea Island in Poole Harbour ; of 
the valiancy of Charles’ grandfather, Humphry, with his flint gun 
(sixty shots once brought him twenty-five brace of snipe, two 
woodcock, and one bittern) ; and of the Calcutta-born nine-year- 
old boy’s daily quantum of port. The conclusion is a story of 
disappointment and broken health, with glimpses of that unhappy 
far-off time, in the middle of this century, when Mr. Gladstone’s 
friends proposed to cede Gibraltar to the Spaniard, and when 
Historicus’ self was looked on as a clever fellow. In Sturt’s 
early life as a subaltern in France, Spain, Ireland, and across 
the Atlantic, there is little to mark, beyond, perhaps, a hint of the 
perennial uselessness of our regulars for colonial service (of the 
Peninsular veterans, for example, in Canada just before Waterloo) ; 
though the style of the letters, as from a young ensign of the Line, 
betrays the better civilisation of our upper class of that time. In 
1827 Charles Sturt landed at Sydney, in charge of convicts. He 
took kindly to the new settlement, within a year led his first 
expedition over the Blue Mountains, and by 1829 was an ex- 
perienced explorer ; whereat those who have seen the work, not 
only of Carnegie but of many obscure new-chum prospectors in 
Western Australia in these latter days will in no wise wonder. 
The tale of the great boat journey down the Murray and back, 
in 1830, must be read to be understood. Ten years later we find 
Sturt Registrar-General at Adelaide, where a colony had been 
founded on his discoveries. Of the woes of that colony we learn 
much ; learn, moreover, that if Wakefield was an irresponsible 
visionary, Gawler extravagant, and Sir George Grey impracticable, 
yet Grey’s supersession of Gawler was merely disgraceful ; as well 
as that the temporary ruin of South Australia in the early ’forties 
was due, at bottom, to the characteristic ineptitude of the Colonial 
Office, or rather, perhaps, to that talent for mishandling our 
dependencies which Gladstone himself only picked up from the 
Whigs. In 1843 Sturt writes to the Secretary of State, offering to 
survey the whole continent in two years for £5,000; “a fearful,” 
he says, ‘ but splendid enterprise.” Next year, though his terms 
were refused, he started on his Central Expedition, wherein the 
extreme range of temperature, from winter cold to summer heat, 
was noted as from 24 degrees to 157 degrees ; which 133 degrees 
explain many things, both at Coolgardie and in the similar climate 
of South Africa. 

The remainder of Sturt’s years, spent mainly in England, were 
lived in retirement and in comparative neglect. It is worth 
noting, indeed, that his exploration of the Murray, which gave a 
new province as well as a new river to the Empire, cost him twelve 
months’ blindness, the loss of his right eye, £200 in doctors’ fees, 
his horses and instruments, and his military career ; and was re- 
warded by a grant of Jess than £1,000 in land. However, here 
Mrs. Sturt gives us the man himself, as far as may be, who seems 
like to have been his own consolation ; a charming character, com- 
pact of sweetness and strength ; too good for his day, or ours. It 
is a eulogy which never offends ; an account often graphic, and 
probably as complete as is possible. 


ROSAMUNDA THE CHANGELING 


‘‘ The Engrafted Rose.” By Emma Brooke. London: Hutchin- 
son. 65. 


IT was not without a tremor that we took up a new novel by the 
author of “A Superfluous Woman.” The tale of the purchase of a 
woman’s flesh and blood is always inherently unpleasant, especially 
when the transaction is stamped with the permanence of mar- 
riage. And whoever had a glimpse of the purchaser in the 
person of a Lord Heriot, and of such an expiation for an offence 
against the dignity of womanhood as his living property made in 
the children she bore him, might be excused for an abrupt with- 
drawal from the peepshow and a disinclination to patronise it 
again. It is only fair to say that Emma Brooke is by no means 
incapable of dwelling on the bright side of conjugal relationships. 
Domestic country life, “ not too good for human nature’s daily 
food,” is happily drawn in “ The Engrafted Rose.” Tragedy the 
novel also contains, but it appeals to the mind, and not to the 
shuddering sense. The tragedy is, again, a loveless marriage 
consummated for the sake of material gain, but this time the 
central figure is the husband, who has basely deserted his first wife 
with a view to committing what he deems to be bigamy. Bigamy, 
however, it is not; Mrs. Clerel the first dies in the nick of time, a 
sacrificeto Emma Brooke’s opportunism. Wehad thought thecreator 
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and destroyer of “ A Superfluous Woman ” was made of sterner stuff. 
Apart from a callousness scarcely in keeping with the sensibility 
which hesometimes evinces, the drawing of Mr. Clerel is a clever and 
satisfactory outline. Mrs. Clerel the second was devoid of power to 
charm him, was, in fact, simply a weak and inelegant encumbrance ; 
his daughters were timid and tasteless. He was miserable without 
Fate striking her most bludgeonly blows, and he became a 
terrorising influence in his family simply by his perpetual de- 
meanour of restrained aversion. The repudiation of him by the 
daughter of his first love—his own child who, for some reason un- 
intelligible to us, has by an equally mysterious fraud been grafted 
on to another family tree—is the culminating point of his career. 
The Engrafted Rose, a heroine whose performances on the violin 
might have aroused the envy of Mr. George Knight’s Barbara, has 
“a way with her,” ’tis certain; and even more charming is her 
foster-sister Ethelinda, who, fortunately for her lover, just misses 
being a saint. There is some poetical phrasing in the novel. As 
thus : “ Whatever resulted, he had been happy. ... This also 
counted ; this also had gone into the treasure-house of the past, 
whence no man steals the key.”” And again, of moorland scenery : 
“It is a beautiful madness, like perfect peace.” The description 
of a local band playing for dear life with their eyes averted from 
their conductor is highly humorous, and there is much apprecia- 
tive irony in the rustic touches. The victory in the field of love of 
an honest, ugly man against a blue-blooded Antinous sheds a 
cheery glow over the latter part of the novel, of which it may be 
asserted, in conclusion, that the weakness of its plot is not seriously 
detrimental to the vitality of its characters. 


OTHER NOVELS 


“The Farringdons.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


Hutchinson. 6s. 


London : 


THE grimy midland town and the Methodist family are not new 
elements of story-writing. Neither are a lost heir, a return, a secret 
kept to the death-bed, a discovery of love and a recovery of 
health. The critic’s one task before materials such as these is to 
ask whether the way of working them justifies the working of 
them once more. Inthe present case we decidedly say yes. But 
we like the character sketches far better than the love element. 
There are a great many clever and amusing sayings in the book, 
and it will please all readers who liked Miss Fowler’s earlier 
stories. 


“The Valley of the Great Shadow.” 
(Mrs. Lee-Hamilton). 


By Annie E. Holdsworth 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


This study of life in an Alpine cure-establishment is better done 
than the subject-matter deserves. Without being exactly morbid, 
it is depressing. Actual death, or death in life, is the ever-present 
condition of the existence depicted, and is relieved only by the 
love affair between an “intense ” and impulsive English girl and a 
preternaturally self-contained German doctor. The girl declares 
her love to him quite plainly, and gains him in the end. The best 
thing in the book is the child-character, Miss Busybody. It is 
essentially a woman’s story—written by a woman, for women. 


The Accused Princess.” By London : 


Pearson. 6s. 


Allen Upward. 


This is avery good specimen of the precious stone, dark- 
skinned Oriental, foreign court, and English detective story. The 
ingenuity displayed is quite admirable, and the reader will think 
he has hit upon the solution of the mystery several times in the 
course of the story, only to find there is a new development 
before him. The writing is easy and clear, and is lightened up by 
touches of humour. Altogether the book is a most favourable 
example of its class, and few readers will leave any of it for a 
second sitting. 


“The Heart of the Dancer.” 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


By Percy White. London : 

Mr. Percy White appears on the title-page of the present 
volume as the author of at least six previous novels, and he may 
therefore be assumed to have received encouragement from the 
public to continue writing. Against that encouragement we have 
nothing to say. In one guise or another we have met every 
character in “The Heart of the Dancer” many times ere now, 
and have known them all do the same things as they here do. 
But we are well aware that there is a class of reader who want 
people in books to act precisely as they expect them to act, and 
not otherwise. Such readers will be pleased with the present 
story. There is style, epigram, moral reflection, and a duel in it. 
When the duel is in progress “the blades followed each other in 
narrowest circles of danger,” and the “ Dancer dimly divined the 
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cause of the quarrel, as through a stained-glass window of some 
sombre room one half sees the shadow of a white bird in the 
twilight of an ominous day.” Readers who like that way of 
describing things will find plenty to their taste in the book, 
Readers who do not will still find a passable story. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


IN a review of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ “ Book of Irish Verse,” a con- 
temporary states that “ The Wearing o’ the Green” and “ Kitty of 
Coleraine” were written respectively by Dion Boucicault and 
Edward Lysaght. Now Boucicault did not write ‘‘ The Wearing 
o’ the Green.” The air, a very old one, was brought by him into 
the “Colleen Bawn” to words written by “William Scribble” 
(William Smith). The song, purposely introduced to appeal to 
the Dublin Nationalists, made a tremendous hit in the theatre and 
was being sung next day all over the city. There is not the 
slightest proof that Lysaght wrote “ Kitty of Coleraine,” nor has 
this ever been stated by any authority on such matters. The 
O’Gorman, who knew more about Irish ballads than any man of 
his time, sang this one superbly, but always denied Lysaght’s 
authorship. Purcell O’Gorman (the Major's father) had known 
Lysaght intimately, and among all the latter's MSS., which ulti- 
mately became his, there was no “ Kitty of Coleraine.” 


The new “ Life of Cromwell,” by Mr. Firth, of Oxford, has been 
finished some time, and is now being rapidly put through Messrs. 
Putnam’s Knickerbocker Press in America. Mr. lirth has based 
his biography chiefly upon his article on Cromwell in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” He has collected a series of 
illustrations which should very materially enhance the value of the 
book, and has also made a special study of the battlefields of 
Cromwell’s wars. He contends that the plans of Naseby, 
Worcester, and Dunbar, as already known, have simply been 
copied from early prints, and are all far from being correct ; the 
result of a neglect to go over the actual ground, and the work of 
persons who knew nothing of the art of war. With respect to 
Naseby, in particular, a very close examination of the ground has 
convinced him that it is utterly impossible for the battle to have 
been fought in the manner indicated by the plans preserved at 
the British Museum. His new plans, therefore, should prove 
exceedingly interesting. 


It is a mark of insincerity of purpose to spend one’s time 
in looking for the sacred Emperor in the low-class tea-shops. 

[There are] three degrees of attainment. Being poor, to 
obtain justice ; being rich, to escape flattery; and being 
human, to avoid the passions. 

When actually in the embrace of a voracious and powerful 
wild animal, the desirability of leaving a limb is not a matter 
to be subjected to lengthy consideration. 

Every mandarin has three hands and every soldier a like 
number of feet. 

He is a wise and enlightened suppliant who seeks to dis- 
cover an honourable mandarin ; but he is a fool who cries out 
“T have found one.” 

Although there exist many thousand subjects for elegant 
convetsation, there are persons who cannot meet a cripple 
without talking about feet. 


The foregoing aphorisms are culled at random from Mr. 
Ernest Bramah’s book ** The Wallet of Kai Lung,” which has just 
been published by Mr. Grant Richards. The “Wallet” is really 
a collection of tales purporting to be told by a wandering Chinese 
storyteller. Some of them are distinctly funny, and all of them 
are worth reading, if only on account of the flowery—not to say 
Celestial—style of the narrator. Besides dropping “gems of 
thought” in prose, on pretty well every page, Mr. Bramah 
favours us with a Chinese poem. The first stanza runs thus :— 


About the walls and gates of Canton 

Are many pleasing and entertaining maidens ; 

Indeed, in the eyes of their friends and of the passers-by 

Some of them are exceptionally adorable. 

The person who is inscribing these lines, however, 

Sees before him, as it were, an assemblage of deformed and 
unprepossessing hags, 

Venerable in age and inconsiderable in appearance ; 

For the dignified and majestic image of Mian is ever before 
him, 

Making all others very inferior. 


Whether this be the native article, or merely “ Brummagem,” we 














are not in a position to say, though the connection etween 
Bramah and Cochin China is well known. 


The other day Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. received from a 
certain press-cutting agency three letters addressed respectively 
to “William Cowper, Esq.,” “F. B. Shelley, Esq.,” and “ Miss 
[sic] E. B. Browning.” If any enterprising purveyor of clippings 
cares to put through the post a missive directed “ Queen Anne, 
clo the Sunday Daily Telegraph,” we shall be pleased to place 
him in communication with the editor of a high-class illustrated 
weekly, who will print a facsimile of the envelope gratis. 


The Muse of South Africa still continues to busy herself with 
the war and the incidents thereof. Mr. Edgar Wallace, whom 
some alliterative person dubs “the Kipling of the Cape” (Heaven 
help the poor man !), appears lately to have relieved his feelings 
; in the matter of Kimberley thus :— 





' “ \When the mist of morning gathers, 
And the daily thirst begins, 
When ‘Joey’ is reminding 
Piet Cronje of all his sins ; 
Dropping lyddite in his laagers 
His placid soul to vex, 
I sit and watch the gunners 
Breaking Free State burghers’ necks ! 


“ Breaking stiff and haughty necks, 
Subjects all of Kruger Rex, 
Alas ! how cheap is lyddite, 
How dear is X.X.X. ! 
On the road to Kimberlay, 
O, the dusty, thirsty day, 
Where the stores charge double prices, 
On the road to Kimberlay !” 





Verily, Mr. Kipling hath lighted a candle which will want some 
putting out. 


Another irrepressible Cape poet—the Alfred Austin of Africa, 
possibly—perpetrates four stanzas like this :— 


“¢ Forward!’ Something urged them on, 

Urged them on without delay. 

Time is fleeting, get along, 
Keep the hungry foe at bay. 

’Tis for right and home ye fight, 
For the home across the sea, 

For the home just out of sight, 
For the Home above with me.” 


The man that invented pathos (or was it a woman ?) hath also 
lighted a candle. 


Here is the latest dedication—prefacing a work of fiction :— 


To 
The Memory of 
. * * % 


Killed in the Action of 
Spion Kop, 
One of the Many Martyrs to Strategic Incompetence. 


No doubt our inscriptionist means well; but “strategic in- 
competence” strikes us as being quite subtle. 





A literary newsmonger bruits abroad prodigious tidings of the 
author of “ A Double Thread.” 


: Miss Fowler [he says] has no very definite plans for the 
future. It is not likely that we shall have another novel from 
her pen for at least a twelvemonth, although the autumn will 
probably see a new novel from her sister. She is at present 
taking a well-earned rest ; but as she spends the best part 
of her days in watching humanity, she is always gathering 
fresh material. London is to her an ever-fascinating, never- 
wearying friend. ... There are people who tell us that 
London is “ delightful in the season,” and that “the country 
is very pretty in the summer.” But Miss Fowler has learnt 
that there is no end to the wonder or the interest or the 
mrys‘ery of either. 


How very remarkable ! 


Thursday was the anniversary of the death of Lord Byron. 
Thursday, also, was Primrose Day. One wonders how many of 
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the thousands of persons who wore primroses remembered the hero 
of Missolonghi. In the obituary columns of the Z7mes, of course, 
there appeared the usual “In Memoriam” notice. This is pro- 
vided for by bequest, and will be continued “ until such time as 
the authorities of Westminster Abbey shall allow the word 
‘Byron’ to be inscribed in Poets’ Corner,” which time, we are 
afraid, is yet a great way off. For the word “Byron” is yearly 
becoming more and more of a word, and a less and less significant 
word. Indeed, if we are to measure by vogue, Byron may be 
classed among the “disappearing authors.” His windy complain- 
ings move us no longer. Once they moved all Europe. Now 
one finds here and there an admirer of “ Mazeppa,” and “ The 
Corsair,” and “ Childe Harold,” but it is only when some fresh detail 
of the poet’s rather shady love affairs is dragged to light that the 
general public reads and talks. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘* MAKERS of Literature,” by CG. £. Woodberry. Essays on Shelley, 
Landor, Browning, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, Lamb, 
Crabbe, and others. A series of acute and, on the whole, just appre- 
ciations. (Macmillan. Pp. 440. 6s.) 

** Decorations,” by Ernest Dowson. Poems and a few prose pieces. 
Several of the former are really fine, and there is a certain distinction 
about the whole volume. (Smithers. Pp. 50. 5s.) 

‘Titus and Lysander.” A “comedy” in five acts and blank verse. 
The first page yields lines like these :— 


‘¢ T rather would prefer thy love at home 
Than that you make a stranger of thyself.” 


Which is not elegant. (Stock. Pp. 125.) 


Theology, Science 


‘* Village Sermons in Outline,” by the late A J. A. Hort, D.D. 
Series sermons on the Prayer Book, Baptism, Mutual Subjection, the 
Sermon on the Mount, Advent, and the Resurrection. ‘‘ Each series,” 
says the preface, ‘is an attempt to give connected teaching from the 
pulpit to a very simple class of hearers.” (Macmillan. Pp. 268. 6s.) 

‘“*A Popular History of the Church of England,” by the Bzshop of 
Ripon. ‘*Those whom I have mainly had in mind in writing this 
history are the young, and for this very reason I have endeavoured to lead 
them through the varied but glorious record of the past to realise responsi- 
bilities which appeal most strongly to those whose hearts are unspoilt.” 
The book is admirably written and contains some fine illustrations. 
(Murray. Pp. 518. 6s.) 

‘*A History of the English Church,” by the Dean of Gloucester. 
(Temple Primers.) Begins at the beginning and brings us down to the 
present time in 246 pages. Dean Spence’s final words are, ‘‘ No 
serious critic now ventures to impugn the purity of the Anglican succes- 
sion.” (Dent. Pp. 250. 15.) 

‘The Christian Race, and other Sermons,” by the Right Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, D.D., Bishop of Liverpool. The sermons have been selected by 
Archdeacon Madden. They are twenty-four in number, and set forth 
‘the great doctrines of our Faith—Sin, Redemption, Regeneration, and 
Sanctification.” (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 350. 7s. 6d.) 

** The Soul of Man,” by Dr. Paul Carus. ‘* An investigation of the 
facts of physiological and experimental psychology.” Contains chapters on 
‘*The Philosophical Problem of Mind,” ‘“‘The Rise of Organised Life,” 
‘* Physiological Facts of Brain-Activity,” ‘ The Immortality of the Race,” 
‘“The Ethical and Religious Aspects of Soul Life,” ‘*Is Death a 
Finality?” &c. Profusely illustrated. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 482. 35. 6d.) 


Fiction 


‘* Joan of the Sword Hand,” by S. R. Crockett. A decidedly taking 
romance, with plenty of swing and force about it. Mr. Crockett improves, 
and this is his eighteenth book. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 394. 6s.) 

‘The Collapse of the Penitent,” by Frederick Wedmore. ‘*The 
prodigal should be a woman, coming back to her home, ... . and 
instead of tracing cynically her kindred’s diminishing welcome, I would 
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trace the circumstances of her first untoward flight—would study perhaps 
something of the reaction that followed on repentance.” Thus Mr. 
Wedmore’s dedicatory letter. ‘I have read Freddy Wedmore’s little 
Life of Balzac. An unsatisfactory book.” Thus one of Mr. Wedmore’s 
characters, which is not in the best of taste. The book asa whole is 
alive and moving. (Hutchinson. Pp. 190. 35. 6d.) 

“In the Wake of the War,” by 4. St. John Adcock. ‘‘ Mrs. Carter 
took one swift glance at his face and burst into tears. ‘They’ve passed 
him !’ she cried. ‘Oh, Sid!’ And ina moment Sid’s arms were about 
her, and he was trying to console her. ‘They’ve no right to pass ‘im !’ 
raged Mr. Carter. ‘The doctor’sa fool! It’s a scandalous thing! I'll 
write to the papers about it.’” War is really a terrible thing. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Pp. 156. 25. 6d.) 

‘* Outrageous Fortune.” The story of Evelyn Grey, hospital nurse, 
attested ‘‘true” by—the preface. There is an immoral vicar in the case, 
not to mention sundry other unsavoury persons. The book will please 
people who like their fiction spiced with scandal. (Greening. Ip. 286. 
35. 6d.) 

‘“‘The Experiment of Doctor Nevill,” by 24. Hulme-Beaman. 
‘*Trephining,” love, murder, and a happy ending. An exciting story 
briskly told. (Long. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

** His ’Prentice Hand,” by Sydney Phelps. Mr. Phelps writes with 
serious intention. His chapters are prefaced by quotations from the best 
poets, including Browning and Mr. Austin, and he appears to understand 
the clergy. But on the last page we find: ‘** Good luck to your fishing, 
little fellow! You threw a good line and caught my heart over two years 
ago.’ *£ Will the line hold, Ralph?’ asked Ethel, drawing closer to him. 
‘Yes, for ever.’ (Long. Pp. 284. 6s.) 

‘The Angel of Chance,” by G. G. Chatterton. The lovers in this 
book make each other’s acquaintance at Shinglebeach, where excellent 
bathing was obtainable. And inthe final chapter we read: ‘‘ It was at Shingle- 
beach they opened their honeymoon. Later they would together revel in 
Rome, but to Shinglebeach they first repaired, and found the bathing 
arrangements of that unprogressive place all that were most accom- 
modating.” Readable, on the whole, though rather slow in places. 
(Long. Pp. 294. 6s.) 

‘* The House of Hardale,” by Rose Perkins. A story with a good plot 
and plenty of incident. The author possesses something of an eye for 
character. (Long. Pp. 264. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘*The Relief of Ladysmith,” by John Black Atkins. A picturesque 
account of the Ladysmith affair, with an introduction, maps, plans, and 
illustrations. Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian. (Methuen. 
Pp. 316. 6s.) 

‘The War to Date” (March 1, 1900), by Arthur H. Scaife. The 
author recounts the main incidents of the war down to the relief of Lady- 
smith with considerable skill and directness. There are several excellent 
illustrations, among them being a notable portrait of Mr. Kruger at the 
age of forty. (Unwin. Pp. 372. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Business Terms and Phrases.” The terms and phrases are alpha- 
betically arranged and concisely explained, their French, German, and 
Spanish equivalents being also given; while the volume is interleaved 
with facsimiles of commercial documents in current use. A decidedly 
handy compilation. (Pitman. Pp. 164. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* Hints on the Conduct of Business,” by Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. 
Sir Courtenay is very worldlywise : ‘‘ It is better to inculcate ideas than 
to assert them dogmatically ; even sometimes to suffer to be dragged out of 
one by a question that which one is really anxious to utter.” The italics 
are ours. (Macmillan. Pp. 167. 35. 6d.) 


The North American Review 


Emile Zola leads off in the North American Review with a Zolaesque 
article on ‘* War.” Looking back over history, ‘‘I am,” he tells us, 
‘* amazed at the bloody uselessness of war.” ‘* Whatever remains of nations 
is not due to warlike deeds but to artistic, literary, scientific, and social 
achievements fostered in time by peace.” M. Zola draws a pathetic 
picture of himself as the Knight Errant of Justice to whom the world has 
looked to ‘intervene ” in the Anglo-Boer War against the English ‘* bull- 
dog, or lion if you will, pouncing treacherously upon an enemy who, it had 
supposed, would fall an easy prey to its greed.” Will he tell us what 
possible chance ‘artistic, literary, scientific, and social achievements” 
would have in South Africa under such a Boer domination as President 
Kruger is fighting to establish? However, M. Zola’s article contains 
much else that is weighty and of permanent interest. The war passion 
among all civilised nations is, he fondly believes, working itself out. An 
‘* ever-increasing uneasiness is pushing to extremes the dread of war, is 
goading nations on to self-destruction, forcing them to make extravagant 
preparations for war in the hope that they will never again have to fight. 
The present crisis will, I feel, be the last, and is undoubtedly war’s death- 
cry.” In the same magazine Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain writes most 
interestingly on the work of the Colonial Nursing Association, especially in 
the Crown Colonies. Mr. George Moore dilates on ‘* Characteristics of 
English Fiction.” This is the burden of his song: ‘* England has pro- 
duced the richest poetical literature in the world, and in Shakespeare, in 
Milton, in Shelley, in Wordsworth she will find her true immortality. 
Her empire will pass away and be forgotten like the Babylonian and the 
Persian, for the heart only remembers ideas and dreams.” 
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THE REAL GEISHA 
Robe, Japan 

DEAR ——,—Since arriving here I have had a touch of sun 
fever. A Japanese doctor attended me, and, becoming acquainted 
with him, and finding he was very anxious to learn English, know- 
ing something of it already, I offered to assist him in his studies. 
This he very gratefully accepted, and through going to his house 
I became acquainted with several of the leading native professional 
men in the town, who all expressed a burning desire to join the 
class; and so it grew until I had as many as six or seven 
pupils. They were very anxious that I should accept some 
remuneration, but of course it was a little relaxation for me, 
a little break in the monotony of my life, and I explained that 
the advantage was reciprocal, as I learned many things from them 
about Japanese life and manners that I should not otherwise have 
known, and therefore that they need not think they were under 
any obligation to me. A short time since, however, two of the 
members of the class called upon me and invited my attendance 
at a little Japanese banquet which the class wished to give in my 
honour. 

Naturally I consented to be present, having a great desire 
to see a real Japanese “feed”; and calling at the house of my 
friend Dr. Hashimoto about seven o'clock on the evening of 
the day upon which the dinner was to take place, he conducted 
me to one of the principal Japanese hotels in the town, where I 
found waiting me Dr. Takahashi, Vice-President of Kobe Hospital ; 
Dr. Honda, in private practice ; and Mr. Ito, an official connected 
with one of the railway companies. I was received with all the 
punctilious politeness for which the Japanese are so famous, and 
found myself in what was, for a Japanese hotel, a very large room, 
not unlike an English baronial hall on a small scale. The room, 
as is usual in Japanese houses, was almost wholly unfurnished, 
with the exception that the floor was covered with thick straw 
mats, upon which cushions were placed for my friends, while a 
stool was brought in for me. 

A table about a foot high was brought in and placed in our 
midst, and loaded with the various dainties as they came in piping 
hot, a waitress presiding at the unoccupied side of the table and 
keeping everybody well supplied. My entertainers wished to order 
European food for me, but naturally I was too much interested in 
the novelty of the repast to permit them to do so, with the 
exception of a bottle of claret which they insisted upon having 
brought in, as I did not like saké Upon the table were placed 
in rich variety stewed bamboo and roasted sparrow, sweetened 
haricot beans and jellied fish, bowls of soup and curious cakes, 
with many other things which I cannot remember—all served on 
tiny dishes that might have belonged to a doll’s dinner-set. I was 
rather startled once. ‘What is this?” I said, as I disposed of a 
particularly savoury morsel. ‘That is £z//en!” said Dr. Hashimoto. 
“WHat?” I said, feeling that I should have to imitate Mrs. 
Carlyle’s procedure when, at the house of two straitlaced old ladies, 
she found she had commenced breakfast before grace had been 
said. My apprehensions were immediately allayed, however, by 
Dr. Honda explaining that the delicacy in question was not 
“kitten,” but “chicken” prepared in a peculiar way. This mis- 
take of Dr. Hashimoto’s reminds me of a laughable error of which 
that gentleman was also the hero lately. We were having a dicta- 
tion lesson, and as I read the words “I would not trust a boaster 
like you” I happened to catch the eye of Dr. Hashimoto, who 
immediately replied “Thank you,” apparently imagining himself 
the recipient of a very handsome compliment. 1 quite lost my 
gravity on that occasion, and no one laughed louder than the 
Doctor when I explained the meaning of the words he had taken 
to himself. 

Before the feast commenced there appeared in the doorway 
what a poet would have called a “vision of fair women,” who 
trooped in and placed themselves one by each guest. These were 
geisha, or dancing and singing girls, without whom no feast in 
this country is complete. The music is of a somewhat ear- 
distracting sort to a European, and the dancing consists mainly 
of elegant posturing. As a local poet well describes it :— 


“ The samisens begin, and then a horrid din 
Of drums and gongs that’s really most alarming ; 
Okikusan comes out and gently glides about, 
Her movements have a grace that’s simply charming. 
She twirls her little fan as a geisha only can, 
Which means, of course, she does it to perfection ; 
She then assumes a pose to show her pretty clothes, 
Likewise her dainty figure and complexion. 
She gazes at the ground as her body sways around, 
Quite innocent and modest her demeanour ; 
She tries to look so shy, but the twinkle in her eye 
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Is a ‘give away’ to any one who’s seen her. 

The sidelong glance she throws as she twirls upon her toes 
Has an import that is quite beyond explaining, 

And about her lips the while lurks the shadow of a smile— 
She is altogether highly entertaining.” 


| 


| 
| 


These geisha all take fancy names, by which alone they are | 


known in the ge/sa business, and among those present I found such 


names as “ One Thousand,” “ The Promise of Spring,” “ Vigorous | 


Youth,” “ Happy and Prosperous,” “ Chrysanthemum,” and so on. 
I noticed at one time a very animated discussion going on amid 
the young ladies, and on my inquiring what it was about, it turned 
out that they were trying to guess my age. One young lady went 
as high as forty, another put it at twenty-six. But it was my beard 
which attracted most attention, as is but natural among this almost 
beardless race, and they asked if they might stroke it, being 
greatly surprised that it was so soft. Probably they thought it 
would feel like a bristle-broom. You can imagine, however, how 
I felt, with my shy retiring disposition, in the midst of a lot of 
pretty Japanese passing their soft hands over my face and beard. 
It was a trying ordeal. I caused great fun by offering to tell them 
their fortunes by means of the lines on their hands, and they all 
crowded round me in great excitement, eager to learn what the 
future had in store for them. Putting on my most sententious 
manner I gravely examined each hand, gave a brief account of 
each one’s disposition, hazarded a guess or two about the past, 
and gave a glance into the future. It turned out afterwards that 
the answers I made and the guesses I gave happened to be 
tolerably correct, and my reading of their characters (I have a 
smattering of “‘ physiognomy ”) was considered so true that I have 
since been told that the girls consider me a sort of Western 
magician. 

Altogether I spent a very enjoyable evening, and when at 
eleven o'clock I rose to take my departure, I could not help feeling 
I had “assisted” at what was for mea thoroughly novel enter- 
tainment.—With kindest regards, most sincerely yours, 

¥. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE KLONDIKE 


Dawson City, Yukon Territory, Canada: 
August 1, 1899. 
My DEAR G-—,,—-Let me first finish my tale of how we managed 
our adventurous trip of over fourteen months in our 40-ft. boat 
from Athabasca River. I told you how we left the Athabasca on 
June 6, 1898, and how we fared until we reached the “ Divide” in 
the spring of 1899. 

When the ice began to move we launched forth, and had no 
sooner done so than another series of adventures began, which 
for danger and thrilling experiences have completely eclipsed 
any preceding. Wedid not know exactly where we were, though 
we had figured out as nearly as we could that we would make the 
headwaters of the McMillan River, and we had descended about 
250 miles before we found some information on a tree which told 
us we were on the south fork of the Stewart River. The small 
stream we started out on was a mass of boulders and a regular 
mountain torrent in some places. For about six miles we had to 
carry the greater part of our cargo along the bank and run the 
boat as best we could with many a bump and thump over the 
rocks. The water ran very swiftly, and we were as often out of 
the boat as in it, lifting and pushing it over the obstacles. The 
most trying part of the business was the intense cold of the water. 
Being entirely melting snow and ice, it numbed one’s legs and 
feet so that they became actually powerless, and we had to climb 
aboard repeatedly and move around to restore circulation. Before 
we had all got through those six miles one of the parties had lost 
their boat, it having been hurled broadside on a rock and filled 
with water and all the contents been carried away down stream. 
Fortunately some parties ahead were able to pick up what floated ; 
but much of their provisions was lost, and we had, of course, to 
help them out a little in their misfortune. On getting into a 
larger stream they built another boat, and we also found it neces- 
sary to enlarge and repair ours a little. 

After a few days’ delay we started off again, and the very first 
evening had to pull ashore in a hurry after a run of about seven 
or eight miles as a line of high, foaming waves appeared in sight 
stretching across the channel. Here we found other boats, and 
got news to the effect that the next seven miles was one series of 
rapids through which it was impossible to take our boats except 
entirely empty and guided from the bank by ropes, bow and 
stern. One man had been drowned and two boats smashed to 
pieces, the contents of one being entirely lost. 

It took us two weeks of very hard work to carry all our outfit 
past the rapids and much dangerous work getting the boats 
through. At last we were free from the roar of the rapids and 
jaunched out on quiet water below. It did not last for many 
miles, however, and those rapids proved only the beginning of 
our troubles. We had to proceed with the utmost caution and 
examine the channels very carefully whenever any danger pre- 
sented itself. B. and I had to take most of the active. work 
and do much heavy climbing and walking, in addition to taking 
the responsibility of steering and directing the boat. We have 
had to shoot through cafions many miles in length, where the 
water rushed in heaped-up masses of foam around sharp cliff 
points and over half-sunken rocks, at times shipping waves so 
heavily that they almost swamped the boat, and we had to pull 
ashore in the nearest eday and bale out, and at other times being 
shot like an arrow over a fall of several feet and having to pull 
like blazes to avoid the dangerous eddies and whirlpools below. 

Not a day passed without some exciting incident, and the fact 
of being in entirely unexplored country and not knowing exactly 
what further dangers awaited us around each bend of the river 
kept one pretty well in a state of tension. , 

Along with other parties, we did some prospecting of the tars 
and banks as opportunity offered, and rarely failed to find what 
are known as “ colours ”—z.e, small specks or flakes of gold in the 
black sand at the bottom of the pan. I am strongly of the 
opinion that we passed through a rich gold country, as the 
formation was similar to that around here’ to a great extent. In 
the circumstances, however, we had to keep going ahead, a feeling 
of uneasiness as to how long our “grub.” would hold out also 
creeping in. The gold we found was all fine gold, not the coarse, 
nuggety kind of the Klondike; but, as I have said, we never 
found any quantity of it, as we only prospected with the pans— 
not stopping to set up “ rockers” or “ grizzly machines,” or to dig 
down more than about 18 inches. None of the parties who came 
over that route found gold in any large quantities, but some intend 
going back this winter some 250 or 300°miles over the ice, after 
replenishing their stock of food. 

What you write about the goldfields of British Columbia in- 
terested me, as when at Edmonton cv route last year, I hada 
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long conversation with a man who, after five years’ mining on the 
Saskatchewan River, was just then leaving for the Omenica and 
Findlay River district, about which he appeared to have much 
authentic information. Since then I obtained from Ottawa the 
Government’s report of a survey of the same district. 

In coming down the Stewart River I noticed that the gold we 
found very much resembled that found on the Saskatchewan and 
Peace Rivers, being in small particles, and although not quite as 
light and flat as those of the Saskatchewan, coming under the 
heading of gold dust only. The gold taken from the creeks here 
is very different stuff—not nearly so pure, but coarse and nuggety, 
and in most cases with bits of the quartz attached when nuggets 
are of any size. Dawson City isa larger place than I expected, 
and there is a busy hum about it just now. 

I have heard a great deal about the “ crookedness” of human 
nature as shown by all those interested in mining in this city, from 
the Government officials down. There certainly seems to have 
been, if there is not even now, a good deal of trickery resorted to 
in the buying and selling of claims. 

August 23. 


I returned last week from a tramp of one hundred miles or so 
around some of the creeks, such as Bonanza, Eldorado, Sulphur 
Dominion, Hunker, &c., and learnt a good deal from the trip, 
Machinery is much needed ; but at present the cost of same and 
getting it to the mines is too much for most of the claim owners. It 
appears that only comparatively few of the claims pay their owners 
the enormously large profits which have startled the outside world. 
In the majority of cases the working expenses and royalty tax eat 
up a great deal of the profits. 

It was a strange sight to see nuggets of rough and rugged- 
looking gold and countless pieces as large as grains of barley dug 
out with pick and shovel from the clayey ground. In most cases 
the owners of the mines were willing not only to let me go down 
and watch the operations, but to let me pick up and examine the 
little chunks of yellow metal which lay around. 

I would like to write to you more fully about the condition of 
things up the creeks here, and, in fact, left this letter unfinished 
for that purpose. I have been pushed for time, however, since 
getting back, and as this is another mail day have decided to send 
you this yarn as it is and trust to being able to send you another 
ere long. I have doubtless spun it out too much already. The 
last letters I have received from home were dated August 1898, 
and I am anxiously awaiting news now. That is one result of 
plunging into unexplored country !—Your affectionate, ae 


Dawson : December 27. 


My DEAR G——,—I had intended following up my somewhat 
lengthy yarn of August last with another one ere this date. So 
many fellows, however, have taken a flying trip to Dawson, and 
around the adjacent creeks, and then gone out and given all kinds 
of tales to the outside world, that it has seemed to me the better 
plan to take time and gather information slowly on my own 
account. 

From what I have seen I am favourably impressed with this 
district as a field for the investment of capital, and I think there is 
quite a bright future before this country yet if the Canadian 
Government does not spoil matters by framing obnoxious and 
damaging mining laws. There is at present a very general feeling 
of dissatisfaction over these laws ; and Cape Nome will probably 
draw many hundreds of men from this district who would other- 
wise have kept on prospecting here. However, it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and there is likely to be a lot of good 
property for sale this coming spring in consequence, at com- 
paratively low prices for cash. 

I trust you and J—— and the youngsters are keeping well, and 
am sure you would benefit by a touch of the dry, bracing weather 
of thes? latitudes. Why don’t you all come? 

Ho ing to have a few lines from you when you can spare the 
time, I remain, yours ever, E, tT. 





A DIRD’s NEST has been found in the middle of an occupied 
bee-hive. A pair of great tits, near Ludlow last spring, built their 
nest and laid twelve eggs in a vacant space among the combs of 
a large bee-hive, with the swarm in full swing of honey-gathering 
upon all sides of them. Soa correspondent of the Zoo/ogis¢ tells 
us. Both birds and bees went in and out by the same entrance- 
hole, and neither seemed to object in the least to the presence of 
the other, as the bees were making honey fast ; and when the hive 
was opened twelve eggs were found in the nest. This adds another 
to the list of strange lodgers in animal communities, headed by 
the owl and the rattlesnake in the burvows of the prairie dogs, and 
the alleged “ pet” beetles in the nests of ants. 
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“The Outlook” Educational List, 


— 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gowrr Street, W.C. 
Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

SUMMER TERM commences Monday, April 30. The School is carried on in 
strict accordance with the principles laid down by the Founders of University College, 
and is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school. 

Examinations for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 19. 

For prospectus apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 





RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 


Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (Ceath-rate 8°9), Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb, ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 





NITED SERVICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c.,, 
apply to Lieut.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
ward Ho! 





BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 

** Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,"’ 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; ‘‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; 
“ Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson’s ‘ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878; ‘* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition ; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt's ‘‘ Battle 
of Marathon : a Poem,” 1820 ; “ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jesse's ‘‘ Richard III.,” 
1862; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ‘* French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—-BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





WANTED, enquiries for estimates for printing Periodicals, Magazines, 
Books, &c., by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with direct commu- 
nication with London). Equipped with Linos and plant for producing 
high-class work,—Address, ‘* Publications,” John Haddon & Co., 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Hinusements, 


— wan 
L* CEUM. Mr. F. R. BENSON. 
TO-NIGHT, ard every Night until April 28 inclusive, THE TEMPEST, at 8. 
Monday, April 30, revival of RICHARD II. 
MATINEES, TO-DAY and next Wednesday and Saturday, THE TEMPEST, at 2. 
MATINEES, RICHARD II, Wednesday, May 2, and Saturday, May s, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) 10 till 10. 


HAY MARKET. THE RIVALS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


ST: JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8) 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wacrer Friru. 
MATINEE every Wednesday ard Saturday, at 2.3¢. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till ro. ST. JAMES'S. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
(LAST WEEKS) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (LAST WEEKS) 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue——Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wedtesday and Saturday, at 3. 


(LOBE. 

















Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE 
(Under the management of Mr. RicHarp LAMBaRT.) 
EVERY EVENING at 9, an Original Farce, entitled, 
NURSE!! By Cto Graves. 
At 8.15, A BROKEN HALO, by Cuar.es Tuurspy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30 P.M. 
30x Office open daily from 10 till 10. 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA. 
By Basi, Hoop and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 
TRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. 
FACING THE MUSIC, By J. H. Darnteyv. 
Mr. James Welch, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. Victor Widdicombe ; Miss Vane 
Featherstone, Miss Lettice Fairfax. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE LADY BOOKIE. By Cyriz R. Hartwarp. 
MATINEE, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. Box Office 10 till 10. 


A VENUE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss Jessie Bateman, &c. At8, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors open 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 














YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 





By Special Warrants of Appointment to 





H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 


H.M. The Queen. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 


The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 
Household is only another indication of its 
growing popularity, which is further evinced 
by the fact that our Machines are used in all 
Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—1o 
Remingtons being in use to one o/ all other 


Remington 
Typewriter. 


Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 


makes combined. 


Continued Leadership implies Progress. 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


E.C. 








RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. H0ULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. | 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route HOULDER LINE 
between . - Tons. 

ORNBY GRANGE .. 3,750 

EUROPE AND RHODESIA OVINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | Lancron GrANGE.. 9,200 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. DenTON GRANGE .. 9,200 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | Street. 


NOTICE. 


OF STEAMERS, |1899, to Jan. 27, 1900) is ready. Copies will 
— 5c deal be sent free of all charge to readers who for- 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400' ward their names and addresses on a postcard 
BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 

RippinGHAM GRANGE 9,200 to the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 


pea SOO. S| Cases for binding Vol. IV. ean be 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown / the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | 
= ato ne for oe and awe at7 ‘~ for| gers, All the latest improvements, including smoking room, jobtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister 
apetown. Fares: petown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, | baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | Blackfriars, E.C., at the followin 
418 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. | tric light, &c. | Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. | Court, - z . . 


Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by| of the Company, 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towas and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rasario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. | 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d.; cloth, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 


Complete bound copies of Vols. I., II., IIL, 

and IV., with Index, are obtainable, cloth, 

half-bound, 10s. 6d. each volume, from the 

Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
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DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, }©, 

NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. re 

finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &, I 
Golf Links (18 holes). } 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea) [E,XMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter q 
and is lighted by electricity The late Sir James CLarke, M. D., , Sal “A fort- | Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, ~ 4 

night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” rae Atlantic | Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 

breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. H. W. HAYWARD. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 
andl read ien sak ot ggg vgn Be eth mf ye mt ere ee mn | grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking. 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Bath Billiards, | OO and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 
Tile haan, ™ - a Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








| SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 
BOURNEMOUTH. —HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL, Unrivalled s Largest in Southsea, sp!endidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 

position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hote (separate tables), than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces, E ntirely redecorated. Pas- 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 


J. KILNER, Proprietor. management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—“ One of PS ey te : iri 

ethene Sioa nc. ft WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE, 
cipal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously } Celebrated Mineral Springs, 155°75 deg. Fahr. 
appointed rooms, delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, | am TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf Links 
and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply 


Beautiful a Grape Cure 
ManaGer. Telegraphic address, “ Atlantic.” Telephone im Walks and k es a e i from 
ae Excursions. September. 





h : “Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 
reed ones aapend ” any Diguutive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
the Advertisements in this Journal ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. Agreeable social life. English Church. 


will greatly oblige by mentioning i prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


IMP DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
Pas thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
CYCLES wlfes enperiee to wcainany Guiden-~London Dolly Chromed, 
1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Jonn BartHotomew, F.R.G.S, 
° | The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Lia lien. | Breoon and its Beaconé. 
Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. Une tage Catan” | Sao Ghomnat teicean” | Geen Gheemraetn Cecteee, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
i eer ed oe } Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
| Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, = Machynileth. 
} Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
FREE WH EELS Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of mid Wales. 
. Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 


Barmouth, Harleoh, Portmadooc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 








ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. | Liandndno, Rhy’ Bangor, Bottws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
| A brilliant book."—7he Tim * Particularly good,’—Academy. 
LISTS FREE. | “ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverf of Daily Post. 


Enlarged edition, 68.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


Sidiesstiaiclansctese A Ss. 
LON DO wee. ‘esa E. T. ‘Coox, MA 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.) 
ina 18. Tue Horets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. | Hotels throughout the world. 


Lonpon : 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W.; Uangolien;: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., I'd. 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) iis Gatieny Gotti ant af Sache, 


NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - = - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES--so0 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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